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YELVERTON RECTORY 


OR SUFFERING FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE 


BY MRS. & MARTYN 
See Ex aving 
A { a horse's hoof on the turf of the prairies, 
Far advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa 
S bl ur hoot beats of late, wilh sad lorebodings of evil 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere yet the stroke of doom has attained it.” 


Evancenine.” 


Tuere was not throughout “Merrie England.” in the times of 
which we write, a lovelies spot than the Rectory of Yelverton. with 
its surrounding glebe. Situated in the midst of a rural valley 
through which a winding, transparent brock made its joyous way 

ever and anon putting its broad shoulder to the wheel of a mill, 
as if to show that it could labor as well as laugh ;” surrounded 
with dark wood-crowned hills, with lawns and fields, and shady 
lanes, and old gardens scattered about in picturesque confusion 
the landscape was one of singular though quiet beauty—while as 
if to complete the picture, just beyond the rectory, the valley opened 
affording a view of a fine champaign country, girdled with distant 
blue mountains. The house itself was built in the Elizabethan 
style, of timber, with the large beams painted white—the long roof 
terminated at either end by huge gables, richly ornamented with 
carved wood, and containing two fine old oriel windows—the peaks 
and points of the rest of the building towering above the roof 
mingled with quaintly fashioned and twisted chimneys. A heavy 
porch, around which the honey-suckle and eglantine were ming 
ling their blossoms, occupied the centre of the principal front, ane 
before the house lay a large and well-kept garden, separated fron 
the road by a thick, closely trimmed thorn hedge, and divided Int 
compartments by low walls, covered with trained fruit trees, whil 
a gravel walk ran from the street to the door, with a flower borde: 
on each side, gay with roses, lupines, lychnises, and other brilliant 
flowers. A noble orchard extended some distance back from th 

Vou. rv l 
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gatden at one end of the house—and at the other. the ground which 
sloped gently down to the brook, fringed with willows and alders, 
was covered with velvet turf, and dotted with hawthorn trees, some 
of which were twisted into the most fantastic forms imaginable. 
One of them shaded a bank, cushioned with the green, delicate 
moss which is so soft and beautiful, and around were growing hare- 
bells, lichens, and the little white starwort, with a few meek violets 
which still lingered in this sheltered glade, like hope in the heart 
of the christian, when the spring-time of earth has departed. 

The sitting room of the family at the Rectory, was a large, low 
apartment, lighted by three wide casement windows opening down 
to the ground, in front of which, and at a distance, were a group 
of majestic elms, covered with heavy masses of rich foliage, and 
casting their deep shadows far upon the green sward. Near one 
of the windows was an immense catalpa, just bursting into blossom, 
forming a pyramid of flowers of the purest white, which contrasted 
finely with the dark green of the rest of the orchard. ‘The whole 
apartment presented a scene of simple refinement and home-like 
comfort, on which the eye loved to linger. Nothing could be more 
unpretending than its furniture, and yet an air of elegance and 
taste pervaded the whole, no less from the extreme nicety and order 
with which every thing was kept, than from the character of the 
drawings, books and work which were scattered about it, A harp- 
sichord, on which stood an antique glass filled with fresh flowers, 
adorned one corner of the room, and another was occupied by a 
curiously wrought Indian cabinet which had descended as an heir- 
loom from father to child for many generations. 

In this apartment, at the close of a lovely summer's day, were 
seated two females, enjoying the coolness of the evening breeze as 
it stole in through the open casement, laden with the breath of a 
thousand sweets from the neighboring orchard and garden. The 
elder was a woman in the prime of life, with a noble and dignified 
aspect, and an expression of determination on her brow which 
might have passed for sternness, but that it was contradicted by 
the sweetness of the mouth, round which the loves and graces 
alone seemed formed tolinger. ‘The eyes were bent with an anxious 
but fond expression on the young fair girl seated at her feet, who 
was one to awaken all a mother’s fondness, mingled it might be, 
with a mother’s apprehension. She was just eighteen—- that lovely 
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age when the thoughtless joyousness of the child gives place to the 
deeper but troubled happiness of the woman—when the sweet buds 
of life’s spring are bursting into flower, and we inhale their fra- 
grance with delight, even while we tremble at the thought that the 
frees of misfortune may so soon wither and destroy them. The 
maiden was 

“ Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 

Not perfect, nay—but ful) of tender wants, 

No angel, but a dearer being, dipt 

In ange! instincts—breathing Paradise, 

Who look'd all native to her place, and yet 

Op tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Tvo high to tread—and other minds perforce 

Sway'd to her from their orbits as she .r0ved, 

And girdled her with music.” 


Though not critically beautiful, there wus something in her face, 
which at once attracted the eye and interestei the heart ; “some- 
thing than beauty dearer,” in the expression of purity, of dove-like 
innocence and gentleness which pervaded her features, and looked 
through her eyes, “those deep unfathomable eyes, with downfall- 
ing eyelids, full of dreams and slumber,” which were now fixed 
with sweet earnestness on her mother, as with hands folded across 
her knee, she waited silently the continuance of a conversation 
evidently of deep interest to them both. 

* Alice,” at length said the matron, rousing herself from a pro- 
tracted reverie—“ do you love this youth—this master Lionel Brent ?” 
“ Dear mother !” was the only reply, but the blush which accom- 
panied it, was sufficiently eloquent—and a deep sigh from the 
mother told that she was answered. 

“ And does he love you? I would fain hope the affections of my 
child have not been given unsought ?” 

“He has told me so a thousand times,” murmured the young 
girl almost inaudibly. 

“ And have you ever reflected on the probable issue of this attach 
ment, my Alice—have you remembered the disparity of rank be- 
tween you, and the extreme improbability that Sir Thomas Brent, 
so rich and proud, will consent to the union of his son and heir 
with the portionless daughter cif a country clergyman ?” 

“T have said this often to Lionel, dear mother, but he always 
answers that I am foolishly humble—that a faithful clergyman is 
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second in rank to no man in England; and he says besides, many 
things that I cannot repeat to you”—added the blushing girl, as 
with smiles and tears she looked up through her clustering ringlets 
into her mother’s face 

“It is the privilege of youth to believe all things,” answered the 
matron, “and too often does disappointment follow in the path of 
expectation. But | hear your father’s footsteps—to him we will 
refer the matter, and in this, as in all things else, be guided by his 
superior wisdom.” 

Hastily Alice Goodwin arose, and wiping the tell-tale drops from 
her eyes, advanced to meet her father, who with unwonted gravity 
merely bent to imprint a kiss on her fair forehead, and then with 
a somewhat formal salutation to his wife, seated himself abstract 
edly by her side. He was a man of commanding presence, some- 
what past middle age, though the lines traced on his pale cheek 
were imprinted less by the hand of time than by the studious and 
thoughtful life he had led—together with the habitual! concern he 
felt for the spiritual interests of those committed to his charge. A 
few threads of silver only were mingled with the raven locks that 
encircled his brow, and the whole contour of the head and face 
bespoke a character of elevated tone, expansive intellect, and uncon- 
querable energy. For eighteen years, he had held the living of 
Yelverton, and through his faithful labors, the moral wilderness 
had been made to bud and blossom as the rose, while by his flock 
to whom he was a father as well as pastor, he was revered almost 
as a superior being. No wonder, that with his high qualities of 
heart and mind, united with the most endearing gentleness of char- 
acter, the rector of Yelverton was an object of ardent affection to 
every member of his happy household, from the proud and fond 
wife, down to the little pet Lucy, 


Wh im his knee, the envied kiss to share.” 


No wonder that his appearance was hailed with joy by the mother 
and daughter, whose veneration for his superior wisdom was tem 
pered by implicit confidence in his indulgent affection. A glad 
smile lighted up the face of the matron, as she playfully exclaimed 

“ Dearest, you have been long in coming to-night. Surely it is 
not your wont to stay away from us so at this sweet hour when 


every thing invites to relaxation and repose. I shall be jealous of 
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the books and studies whi h engross so much of the tinie I have 
been accustomed to call my own. But you are thoughtful and 
sad, has any thing happened to annoy or distress you ?” she amx- 
ously enquired—her ready affection taking the alarm, as she saw 


? 
be loved countenance met hers. 


that no answering smile on that 
A long pause ensued, during which the strong man struggled to 
estrain the emotions that were evids ntly almost overpowering him, 
and when at length he spoke, it was in a tone calm, though slightly 
tremulous, and with a solemnity of manner that sent a sharp thrill 
ol apprehension to the hearts of his companions. 

“ God is my witness, beloved ones.” he said “that if hitherto l 
have kept the troubles of mine own heart concealed from you, it 
was not from a desire to avoid the cross, but only that ve might be 
spared the pains of suspense which I have borne. Now, since the 
path of duty hath been made plain to me, I may no longer shun to 
declare to you tidings. which must needs be paintul to the flesh. 
albeit the spirit may be strengthened from above to bear it. 
Know then, that the Act of Uniformity passed by the Parliament, 
and sanctioned by our gracious sovereign King Charles, hath been 
sent throughout the land, enjoining upon all ministers of the Gospel 
their unfeigned assent and consent to eve ry thing contame d in the 
joak of Common l'rayer, together with an utter repudiation of the 
Solemn League am Covenant, on pain of ejectment irom their 
livings and suspension .rom the ministry. The execution of this 
Act is fixed on St. Bartholomew's day, the 24th of August next. 
| have received a copy ol the Act. and unless prepared by upre- 
served conlormity, to avert the blow. the setiing sun ol that day 
will see us homeless, penniless wanderers on the face of the earth, 
we and the children God hath given us. Think you that with 
such adoom before me, 1 have not striven to avert the blow 
Night and day, on my knees before God, with fasting and prayer 
| have revolved the subject, ¢ xamined the Book, weighed its objec- 
tionable passages, and.endeavored to reconcile my interest and my 
duty ; but tt may not be. I cannot do evil that good may come 
[ cannot commit this great sin against my God and the dictates of 
my own conscience. I have therefore surrendered myself, ny 
ministry, my people, my place, my wife and children, with what- 
soever else is therein concerned, into His hands from whom [| 


received them, and await in silence his holy will respecting them. 
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And now, dear and faithful wife, companion of my joys and cares, 
tell me, have I judged rightly in this matter ?” 

While her husband was speaking, the wife sat with features pale 
and rigid as marble, and slowly dilating eyes fixed immovably upon 
him, as though the tidings were indeed turning her to stone. But 
at the sound of that loving voice appealing to her heart—at the 
touch of that warm hand in which her own had been clasped at 
the altar, the chilled pulses resumed their play—the tension of the 
muscles gradually gave way, and her over excited feelings found 
vent in salutary tears. When she spoke, though her words came 
slowly and gaspingly, her heart was strong with a courage not of 
this world, and the light of faith was in her eye as she answered 
“God forbid, my beloved husband, that you should forbear to follow 
the dictates of your conscience, at whatever sacrifice. He who 
sent the ravens to feed his prophet, will doubtless take care for us.’ 

“ Worthy daughter of the heroic Bradshaw,” exclaimed the agi- 
tated clergyman—“ how thy high hearted courage shames my 
hesitation and unbelief. Yes, I will no longer doubt that he who 
hath required this sacrifice at our hands, will strengthen and sustain 
us in the houroftrial. But alas!” he added, as he hastily rose and 
paced the floor with disordered steps—“to flesh and blood, it is a 
bitter cup which our Father calls us to drink. ‘To bid farewell to 
this déar and pleasant home—the home to which I brought thee. 
my Agnes, a young and lovely bride—the birth-place of our chil- 
dren—the spot endeared to us by ten thousand sweet memories and 
hallowed associations ; to exchange all this for abject poverty—to 
be driven away forever from my precious flock—to leave untended 
this vine of the Lord’s planting, now so fair and flourishing—this is 
indeed a trial which pierces almost to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit.” 

“ Shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we 
not receive evil ?” said a soft voice at his side, and as he turned at 
the sound, the speaker linked her arm fondly in that of her father’s, 
and looked up in his face with an expression of pity and tenderness 
such as an angel might wear in contemplating the sufferings of 
fallen humanity. 

“ Bless thee, my darling, God has indeed spoken to me through 
those young lips, and I will thank him and take courage—but how 
is this, my child, thou comfortest thy father, while the deadly pale 
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ness of thine own cheek betrays the anguish thou wouldst fain 
conceal.” Ah, little did the good man know the extent of that 
more than mortal anguish! The blow which had almost crushed 
the life out of that young heart, had fallen so suddenly, so unex 
pectedly—for it was only the day before, that on parting with he: 
lover who was leaving home for a year’s travel on the continent 
he had assured her that immediately on his return, he should pub 
licly urge his suit, and entreat her parents to bestow upon him at 
once the treasure he so fondly coveted. And now—they were 
separated forever—she felt t—forever, for if a doubt of the consent 
of Sir Thomas Brent had existed while her father was a beneficed 
clergyman, what hope was there for her now, as the daughter of an 
ejected, beggared non-conformist! But in the midst of this tempest 
of emotions, the still small voice of Divine love penetrated to her 
inmost soul, calming the surges of feeling, and enabling her to say 
from the heart—* Thy will be done.” But the conflict had ex- 
hausted her physical energies, and well might her anxious father 
remark the death-like pallor of her countenance, for while he was 
yet speaking, she sank like a soow-wreath from his encircling arm, 
and was carried by him to her own room in a state of utter insen- 
sibility. “Leave her to me,” said the mother gently—“ her spirits 
have been sorely taxed, and she will be better of solitude and repose. 
Fear not for us,” she added with a faint smile, as his look of anxious 
love smote upon her heart—“with health, unbroken affection, and 
a clear conscience, what more can we desire ?” 

When on recovering, Alice Goodwin found herself alone with 
her mother, she threw herself into the arms of that tender friend. 
and wept long and bitterly, but at length raising her head from 
the resting place of her infancy, she said calinly—“ Pardon, dearest 
mother, this selfish indulgence of grief. I have so loved Lionel. 
and I well know how keenly he will feel the stroke—but my short 
dream of bliss is over, and henceforth, with God’s blessing and 
assistance, I will address myself to the sterner labors and duties of 
life. One thing only | entreat, by all the love you have ever borne 
me, that this unhappy attachment may never be revealed to my 
father, lest in the knowledge of his child's affliction he should have 
sorrow upon sorrow. Strength from on high will be given me to 
conquer an earthly love, and to fix my whole heart where it may 
cling forever without fear of change or separation.” 
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From,that hour until the dreaded day of ejectment, the young 
Alice moved among her sorrowing family circle, like a spirit of 
light, and peace and love. The trees under whose branches she 
had played in childhood—the flowers she had tended, and which 
im her imagination 


Neve would “in other climate grow 


the birds she had cherished—these must all be left forever: but 
far more than these, did she feel the parting from her poor and 
uged pensioners, who for years had been accustomed to watch for 
her coming as the only ray of sunshine that gilded their darkened 
pathway. It was asad, sad day on which she visited for the last 
time their humble cottages, and many a withered cheek was wet 
with tears, and many an aged knee bent in fervent supplication for 
blessings on the head of the lovely young creature whose active 
kindness had so often caused “the widow's heart to sing for joy.” 

On Sabbath the 23d of August, the day before “ Black Bartholo- 
mew’s” as itis still called in England, Mr. Goodwin ascended for 
the last time the pulpit whence for eighteen years he had faithfully 
declared the word of life, and in a few brief, but most impressive 
sentences declared to his weeping people his final decision, with the 
grounds on which it had been formed. “Brethren.” said the good 
man—*it is neither fancy, nor fiction, nor humor that makes me 
refuse compliance, but only the fear of offending God. If I could 
have subscribed with a good conscience | would have done it, for I 
love tenderly my wife and children, and am very sensible what it 
is to be reduced to a morsel of bread. I would do any thing lawful 
for their sakes, and to keep myself in the work of God, but to sin 
against my Master, | dare not do it.” As he left the pulpit, the 
people gathered about him, each one eager to obtain a last kind 
word or look from one so justly beloved. A venerable, grey haired 
man, whose love for the rector was a part of his very being, pulled 
his gown, exclaiming—* Ah, Mr. Goodwin, could we only get by 
this evil day, and have you still for our minister, who knows what 
(iod would do for us?” “It may not be, my good friend,” said 
the clergyman, “though I would gladly stay with you could I do 
it with a safe conscience.” “Oh, sir,” was the naive reply, “many 


now-a-days make a great gash in their consciences, cannot you 
make a little nick in yours !” 
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The day of ejeetment dawned at last, and with aching hearts 
the family at Yelverton Rectory looked upon the bright beams of 
the morning sun. It rose upon them in plenty, its last rays would 
fall upon them in pauperism. Deeply they felt the value of all 
they were about to lose, but they had counted the cost, and though 
the pale and tearful faces, the subdued voices, and hushed tread of 
the little group, spoke the presence of a real sorrow, there was no 
clamorous grief. no outbursting of selfish lamentation. Clouds and 
darkness were round about them, but even then, to the eye of faith, 
the bow of promise shone athwart the gloom, a sure pledge that 
the Sun of Righteousness was near, and in his own time would 
pour sunshine and gladness round their onward way. 

By the kindness of friends, a cottage had been provided for the 
exiles a few miles distant among the hills, and the same kindness 
had furnished it in the simplest manner with the few articles neces- 
sary for family use. This provision for their wants was the more 
needful, as the non-conformist ministers were all ejected from their 
livings just before the yearly stipend became due, and were thus 
cast literally penniless upon the world. 1t was impossible that the 
wife and family of the Rector of Yelverton should not feel, and 
that severely, the great change in their condition, as they looked 
on the naked beams, bare walls and earthen floor of their humble 
abode, and remembered that henceforth, toil and privation must be 
their portion, but He whom they served was with them in the 
furnace, and the offering that ascended from their domestic altar 
on the evening of their removal, was one of praise and thanks- 
giving that where every blessing was justly { rfeited, so many had 


still been spared tothem. Nor was this an evanescent feeling. 


Ss day by day, the Lord those pilgrims led, 


He gave them daily grace like 


and enabled them to take joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and 
the loss of earthly honors, in the prospect of a better inheritance 
beyond the grave. 

The cottage of Mr. Goodwin belonged to one of the farms of Sir 
Thomas Brent, whose splendid manorial residence was situated in 
the adjoining county. ‘Through the intervention of one of his 
former parishioners, the situation of under-shepherd was obtained 
for the ejected pastor, from the agent of Sir Thomas, and there, 
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tending his flock upon the hill and in the valley, by the upland 
and the winding stream, through the summer’s heat and the win 
ter’s cold, might be seen in peasant garb, the senior wrangler of 
Magdalen, Oxford, the companion of Pym and Hampden, the friend 
of Cromwell, and more than all, the eloquent and devoted preacher 
on whose lips, during his brief stays in the metropolis, listening 
thousands had hung with entranced attention. But he was enabled 
thus to procure bread for his dependent household, and when at 
evening he returned to the neat though humble home secured to 
them by his toils, the fond welcome of his faithful wife, the tender 
smile of his cherished Alice, and the playful endearments of his 
younger darlings, repaid him tenfold for all the privations and hard- 
ships he endured. 

Months thus passed away, and spring had returned with its 
volume of unwritten music, its glad sunshine and its wealth of 
flowers, and during all this time, Alice Goodwin had never once 
heard from her absent lover. No allusion was ever made in the 
domestic circle to the brief episode in her existence which to her 
had seemed the all of life, his name, “that once familiar word,” 
was never spoken, save in the recesses of her own heart, and but 
for the shade of sadness that had settled on her young brow, and 
the dream-like reveries in which she sometimes indulged, he might 
have been deemed forgotten. 


But the heart that has truly loved never forgets,” 


unless torn from its hold by the unworthiness of its object, and a 
nature so tender and true as that of Alice, was not one lightly to 
recall its affections, even though they had been freely sacrificed at 
the command of duty. 

It_was May-day, and as bright and sunny as even mirth could 
desire, but the young girl turned almost with loathing from its 
beauty, for the contrast between this and the preceding May-day 
prest on her heart with a weight of sweet and bitter memories that 
caused every chord to thrill with anguish. Then, she had wan- 
dered with a troop of gay children, herself as joyous as they, in 
company with one now far distant, through the forest glades in 
quest of wild flowers, and there, on a mossy seat, beside a bubbling 
spring, he had told her his love, and won from ber the sweet con- 
fession that it was well and warmly returned. Then, her beloved 
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parents were happy in the enjoyment of all that could render fife 
desirable—the guides and benefactors of a people who regarded 
them with affection almost amounting to idolatry, and the centre 
of a social circle in which the refinements of polished life were 
united with the simplicity and sincerity of Christian principle.— 

Now—what was their condition? The father of whom she had 
been so justly proud, was now a servant of servants, whose severe 
and incessant toil barely sufficed to procure for those dependent on 
him, the necessaries of life—her gentle mother trained up in the 
lap of ease and indulgence, performing daily the most menial offices 
without a murmur or complaint—herself—ah, was not the very 
“ life of life” quenched forever in her throbbing bosom, by the blow 
that had separated her from the chosen of her heart? As these 
thoughts came thronging upon her, poor Alice groaned aloud im 
bitterness of spirit—but she had early been taught where to look 
for strength in the hour of need ; and as she knelt at the throne of 
grace, words of hope and consolation were whispered to her by 
angel visitants, which chased away the gloom, and filled her soul 
with light and peace such as the world can neither give nor take 
away. Long she communed with her own heart and her God, 
and when at length she joined the dear group below, it was almost 
with the radiant smile of other days that she returned their affec- 
tionate greetings. 

“Ally, dear,” exclaimed the little Lucy at the close of their frugal 
meal—* you have promised so long to go with me to the ‘fairies’ 
fountuin, do go to-day. It is May-day, you know.” 

“ Go, my love,” said the fond mother, in answer to her daughter's 
look of enquiry—* you can well be spared from household duties, 
and the walk will do you good.” 

So the two sisters started cheerfully away hand in hand, across 
green meadows and copses gay with spring flowers, and through 
“ bushy bourne and bosky dell,” to the clear mountain spring called 
the “ fairies’ fountain.” Lucy was in raptures with every thing she 
saw, and even Alice felt the quiet beauty of the spot stealing into 
her heart, and filling it with a sense of enjoyment to which of late 
she had been a stranger. It was with emotions of reluctance and 
regret, that warned by the lengthening shadows, of the flight of 
time, she was forced to leave a spot, which had seemed to her so 
sweet a refuge from the cares and sorrows of the world. Her way 
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homeward was a solitary and unfrequented one, and when in the 
middle of a long lane still at some distance from the cottage, she 
heard the sound of approaching footsteps, her heart beat more 
quickly, and she turned to hasten Lucy, who had lingered behind 
to gather flowers by the wayside. Just then, however, she heard 
a deep, rich voice enquiring of the child the way to her father’s 
house ; and at the sound of those well remembered tones, an invol 
untary exclamation of joyful surprise escaped her, which rendered 
the recognition mutual and complete. “Beloved Alice !”—* dear 
Lionel !” was all that at first they could utter, and in the happy 
forgetfulness of the moment, she suffered herself to be drawn fondly 
to the heart of her lover, and addressed by every endearing epithet 
that affection could suggest. But recollection came too soon, and 
withdrawing herself from that dear embrace, she murmured 

“It is all like a dream—why are you here, Lionel ?” 

“I was making my way over the fields to your house, my Alice, 
when, thanks to Osric,” patting the neck of his beautiful Arabian, 
“who refused to cross the moor, | was compelled to take this direction. 
What do I not owe him, for the unspeakable happiness of such a 
meeting as this! But you are pale, beloved, your eyes turn sadly 
away from mine, you do not share my joy. Is this the welcome 
you promised me when last we met and parted ?” 

“ Alas, Lionel, times have sadly changed since then. Have you 
not heard ———” 

“I have heard all,” interrupted the young man, “since my arrival 
in England, whither I was recalled by the dangerous illness of my 
mother, and heard it with grief and indignation unutterable. But 
surely, my own Alice, these things can make no difference in our 
relations to each other. You are if possible dearer to me in sorrow 
than in prosperity, and for all that you have suffered, if love the 
most faithful and ardent can make amends, my life shall henceforth 
be devoted to the care of your happiness.” 

It was hard, with that voice of thrilling tenderness penetrating 
to the centre of her being, for that young girl to turn away from 
the enchanting prospect thus placed before her, and with her own 
hand to crush out the last earthly hope of her existence. But the 
voice of duty was triumphant, and her eye was radiant with the 
soul’s light, and her tones though low, clear and distinct, as she 


answered— 
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“T have already listened too long to these dangerous words, 
and must now leave you at once, and forever. I erred, dear Lionel, 
in giving you my vows without the parental sanction, and 
sorely am I punished for my fault. enceforth our paths are utterly 
distinct, for there can be nothing in common between the heir and 
hope of a noble house, and the daughter of a shepherd on his father’: 
estate. It is your duty to forget me, or to think of me only as an 
humble but devoted friend, whose latest breath shall be a praye: 
for your happiness.” 

It was with difficulty the young man had restramed himself 
while his companion was speaking, but when she paused, overcome 
by her emotions, he passionately exclaimed 

“Give you up—learn to forget you—to think of you no more- 
never, Alice, by all my hopes of happiness here and hereafter, never! 
You are mine by your own free and full consent—mine as truly as 
though our vows which are registered in heaven, had been uttered 
in the presence of assembled thousands. ‘To me, your noble father 
is still the peer of princes, and for yourself, my own sweet Alice, the 
proudest coronet in the land could not give additional lustre to that 
lovely brow. Grant me a legal title to protect you—let me but 
publicly claim this dear haad, and the sorrows that have so griev 
ously oppressed you, shall vanish as a dream of the night.” 

Lionel, dear Lionel,” said the agitated girl—“do not torture 
me with words like these. Full well do you know that Sir Thomas 
Brent would never give his consent to such an union, and I am 
also assured, that with this fact before his eyes, my father would 
oppose it with equal determination. ‘There is indeed no hope for 
us on earth—-God himself hath severed our destinies, and from this 
hour we must be to each other as strangers, since to meet again 
would only bring increased misery upon both.” 

“ Cruel, unfeeling girl,” was the impetuous reply—“ you have 
never loved, and seek now to veil your indifference under this 
miserable disguise. You talk of severing ties which are woven 
about my very heart-strings, as coolly as if you were planning an 
excursion of pleasure, and then fancy it meritorious not to heed my 
agony. Is this the return to which I looked forward—this the 
reward for which I have waited and watched, with unchanging 
affection ?” 

“ May God forgive you, dear Lionel, as I do, for these unkind and 
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unjust words. If to know that my whole heart is yours, never, 
never to feel another love—that in this bitter separation I have 
suffered and am still suffering pangs more terrible than those of 
death ; if this is consolation, take it, for I have none else to offer. 
But do not let our last sad parting be embittered by mutual un- 
kindness—-we have enough to bear already, and it needs not this, 
to make the memory of the past sufficiently grievous.” 

She turned hastily away as she spoke, and without trusting her- 
self to look upon the fave of the young man, who as he vaulted 
mto the saddle, vehemently exclaimed 

“Think not, Alice, that this parting isthe last. As surely as that 
yon heaven is now above us, so surely if life be spared, do we meet 
again. Farewell, only till I can claim you in the sight of God and 
man, as my own forever.” 

The confidence expressed in these words, which in spite of 
herself, stole into her heart, and awakened there hopes she had 
believed entirely dead, gave Alice the strength necessary to enable 
her to reach home, after the deeply agitating interview which had 
just taken place. She found her father, who had been called away 
from home on business of importance, still absent, but her hopes 
and fears, her joys and sorrows were poured into her mother’s ear, 
and as she sought her pillow that night, she felt that whatever 
afflictions might still be im store for her, the assurance of the con- 
tinued affection of Lionel Brent was a talisman that would enable 
her to bear them all without a murmur. 

On the same day in which the meeting of Alice and her lover 
took place in Bromley wood, events of a very different nature were 
transpiring at Eversden, the princely residence of Sir Thomas Brent. 
The high-born mistress of the mansion, long an invalid, had that 
morning been suddenly attacked with fatal symptoms, and in her 
distress entreated that a clergyman might be immediately sum- 
moned to attend her. A messenger was accordingly sent in haste 
for the rector of the parish, but he returned with the intelligence 
that his reverence was out with the hounds, and the curate to 
whom he was next sent, had accompanied his patron. “Is there 
no one to pray with me ?” exclaimed the dying woman in accents 
of intense anxiety—“ Must 1 depart without the voice of prayer ? 
“ May it please your honor,” said an old serving man to Sir Thomas, 
who knew not what to do—“T have heard John Locke the tinker 
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say that on your honor’s estate at Bromley, there is a shepherd 
who prays without a book better than even bis reverence himself 
with one.” “Let him be instantly summoned,” was the brief 
reply, and aman and horse were speedily on their way to the 
cottage of Mr. Goodwin, who lost no time in obeying the summons. 
He was ushered into the chamber of the sufferer, clad in his usual 
coarse apparel, and kneeling by the bedside, offered up a prayer so 
pertinent to the circumstances of the case, so full of fluency and 
devotion, that all present were armazed and deeply affected. 

“Shepherd,” said the master of the house to him, as he rose 
from his knees—“I am well assured from your language and 
appearance that you are far other than you seem. ‘Tell me, who, 
and what are you ?” 

“I am a poor man,” was the meek reply—“ employed on your 
honor’s estate at Bromley in tending sheep.” 

“Bat what was your former occupation ?” 

A bright glow flitted for a moment across the bronzed cheek of 
the good man, but the emotion of pride was soon conquered, and 
he answered—“ I was for more than twenty years an under-shep- 
herd of the Lord Jesus Christ, and enyployed in feeding the flock 
which he purchased with his blood.” 

“ And your name 7” 

“Ts Samuel Goodwin.” 

“The ejected minister of Yelverton! I have heard of you, Mr. 
Good win, and little dreamed that the man so reverenced by my son, 
as well as others, wasa common laboreron myestate. ‘This must 
no longer be. Henceforth you shall be employed as my chaplain, 
with a salary adequate to your support, and we will contrive to 
gather a flock for you, better suited to your character and attain- 
ments, than the one you are now tending. Go home and make 
ready at once to quit your present employment, and assume again 
the station you have heretofore so worthily filled.” 

Did not the persecuted non-conformist feel, as he returned home 
that night, the truth of his Savior’s words—* He that loseth his life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall find it?” In a few 
days, a neat and picturesque cottage near Eversden was put in 
ordér by Sir Thomas and his son, (who was a zealous assistant in 
his designs), and the family of Mr. Goodwin found themselves once 
more in a pleasant home, with a prospect of competence and use- 
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fulness, and more than all, with the sweet consciousness, that by 
no sacrifice of principle, had their present happiness been purchased 
Lionel Brent was a frequent visitor at the house of the pastor, but 
well aware of the pride and prejudice of his father, he wisely fore- 
bore to hazard his present enjoyment, by pressing a suit which 
must needs be offensive to the haughty Baronet. Nor did he have 
cause to regret this forbearance ; for in less than six months from 
the period of his return, he succeeded to his father’s estates, in 
consequence of the death of Sir Thomas by a fall from his horse 
in hunting, an amusement to which he was passionately devoted 
Early in the ensuing spring, a message from court, summoned the 
young knight to London, where he was detained through the sum 
mer and early autumn, but the festivities of Christmas were cele 
brated in the princely halls of his ancestors, on a scale of magnifi 
cence befitting the occasion, for at that time a young and lovely 
bride was brought home to Eversden by its happy master, wh: 
during his experience of life in the metropolis, had only learned 
more fully to appreciate the excellence and graces of his long loved 
Alice. In the splendid saloons and tapestried chambers of her new 
abode, the youthful Lady of Eversden was “ like a ray of sunshine 
gladdening al] it touched,” and when called on various occasions 
to mingle with the proud baronage of England, not one among the 
high-born beauties who graced the court of the Second Charles. 
excelled the Lady Alice Brent in loveliness of person, or in those 
: rarer endowments of mind and manner which won all hearts to 
their unconscious possessor. But the happiest moments of her life 
were spent at the “Lodge,” the quiet and pleasant residence 
of the pastor and his family, where surrounded by all she loved 
the young wife would seat herself at her father’s feet, with his hand 
resting fondly on her sunny curls, and listen to his grateful review 
of the chequered events of the past, while every member of the 
endeared circle fervently responded to his closing exclamation 
“Not one good thing, in our experience, hath failed, of all that the 
Lord hath spoken concerning the sufferers for conscience’ sake 
The trials of our life have passed away as a fale that is told—our 
lot is cast in pleasant places, and we have a goodly heritage. But 
let us not forget in prosperity, the message borne by affliction to 
our souls, or lose amid the sweetest melodies of earth, the whisper 
of the still small voice which once said to us in the roaring of the 
tempest —“ Arise ye and depart, for this is not your rest.” 











HYMNS FOR A MOTHER No. I 
THE “BATTLE OF LIFE.” 
BY & MERRIGATS 


Teta, not of the Spartan Mother, who could arm for bloody fray, 

All the brave sons of her nurturing, and speed them on their way ; 
When borne upon their bucklers, back the fair young warriors came, 
Could smile upon the deep breast wound, their gate of death and fame 
And but for living Cowardice, wept tears of wrath and shame ! 


O, deadlier than the strife of arms in battle’s mingled din, 

Is the struggle of the human heart with the ministers of Sin 
The firm, the long death-grapple with the many-visaged Foe 
The confronting in the silence of the fiend that will not-go 
The trials with the Tempter, as he whispers soft and low 

O tell me not I may not weep, to spare my manly lad 

Lienow thet he is good and trac, and therefore am I sad ; 

For whitest snow shal] soonest wear the taint of earthly dust 
The brightest stee! the first reveal, the yellow tooth of rust ; 


And the beart to pure affections soft is plastic to the worst 


Would God there were but death to fear, for my gallant-hearted Boy 
I could give him to the stormy wave, with a smile of proudest joy 
Cold feel my heart expanding with a new and deeper thrill 

To see him, foot to foot, close in with Want and human il! 

And wrestle down their Titan brood with right good hand and wil! 


But the fell foe strikes in darkness, with a venom in his dart 
That can change to vile and Joathly that frank and noble heart 
And on the brow, unwrinkled now, by any trace of time 

Could burn into the withering brain the characters of crime ! 
God keep my darling’s footsteps from his pathway’s fatal slime 


In pleasure’s song, the social talk, and traffic’s loaded dice— 

Aye, in the very temple, lurk some subtle germs of vice ; 

And many a loved one has sped on in narrowing circles whirl'd 
Who first, but slightly devious, met the evil of the world 

Til crash! the rain'd soul went down, to the Maelstrom’s center har! 
But God who gave me motler-pangs, will give me mother-hop« 

And a gate of right endeavor for my brave young Journier ope 

The love I bear him ever, and the lessons I have taught 

Shall be with him like a gnardian, to hint some holy thought 

Till the Tenipter is exorcised, and the victor work is wrought 


Go, Boy, into the noisy world, the hurry and the moil 

Put thy hand and heart into the task, and dignify thy toil 

One little ring of silence shall be round thee with its calm 
While thy prayer of love and purity goes upward like a psalm 
And all thy heart shall jeap again as in thy Mother's arm! 
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A SONG OF DAVID. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL—BY MRS & T. MARTYR. 
Give unto Jehovah, ye sons of might ; 
Give unto Jehovah honor and praise. 
Give unto Jehovah the glory due to his name; 
; Do homage to Jehovah in the garments of holiness. 
The voice of Jehovah is upon the waters ; 
The God of glory speaketh ; 
God is upon the multitude of waters. 
The voice of Jehovah is in power ; 
The voice of Jehovah is in majesty. 
The voice of Jehovah breaketh the cedars ; 
The Lord breaketh utterly the cedars of Lebanon. 
And he causeth the mountains to leap like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young antelope. 
The voice of Jehovah heweth out flames of fire. 
The voice of Jehovah causeth the desert to tremble ; 
The Lord causeth the desert of Kadesh to tremble. 
The voice of Jehovah causeth the hinds to pring forth ; 
It strippeth the forests ; 
And in the heavens, every one proclaimeth his majesty. 
Jehovah sitteth upon the waters ; 
Jehovah sitteth a King forevermore. 
Jehovah will give his people strength ; 
Jehovah blesseth his people with prosperity. 











THE SPHERE OF POETRY. 
BY G2O. 8. BURLEIGH, 


We have, if not a school of criticism, at least some vagrant 
critics—machinists of Parnassus, who maintain that poetry with a 
purpose is no poetry at all; that Imagination is a creature too 
ethereal, fantastic and flighty, to consort with such a staid un- 
adorned matron as Morality , and reason has simply nothing to do 
with rhyme, except to manage the square and dividers! ‘These 
gentlemen banish every thing from their test of poems, which on 
the whole, comes to mean any thing, to have a ray of moral truth 
or a gleam of heart-warmth in it, for the blessing of man. A cold 
still glitter of pure fancy, with, at the most, but a touch of vague 
sentiment, makes, to them, the beauty of poetry ; and a mechani- 
cal agony, without moral power or suggestive cause, to make men 
etter for the reading, is its only passion. 

Any thing didactic is prose from that very fact, whatever delicate 
form it takes to insinuate its fine lesson. Just from that moment 
when a man strikes out the faint hint of a moral, or gives the least 
pointing of his Imagination to a beneficent purpose, he has crossed 
the long-unsettled boundary between poetry and prose, and precipi- 
tated his work to the flats of unrythm’d thought. Our Iceberg 
critics will have nothing but a modest rollick with the muse, on the 
strength of a cup of iced Helicon ;—with any amount of reflected 
moonlight and sepulchral witch-fire, that will glitter without 
warmth. Love, beyond a silly sentiment of girls and boys for one 
nother, is too glowing and human for their use ; and philosophy. 
though clothed in the fire-mist of a boundless fancy, and rhymed 
to the tune of the Morning Stars, must give place, before their 
udgment-seat, to the quaint croakings of a ‘ Raven, or some phos- 
phoric ghoule-scene from “ the limbo of lunary souls.” 

Against this estimate of the sphere of poetry we protest, against 
it and against all the narrow theories expressed or practised, which 
elbow this fine moralist from the field of our warm sympathies and 
hearty endeavors. 

The Poet has a worthier purpose for his art than to sing soft 
ditties to the moon, or to moon-struck misses. He will sing love, 
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but it shall be manly, womanly, pure, and worthy of beings who 
are souls withal. But let him not stand there in that one circle 
nor yet waste his generous heart on the cold other extreme, in 
fancies that seek only to be brilliant. Let him speak out from bis 
own human heart to the hearts of men, his brethren, and be, verily, 
what his name indicates, a Maker, to supply the wants of man with 
such high solace as he can create. 

God gives the Poet's soul a nobler sense of truth and harmony, 
to his nerves a keener thrill of joy and suffering than to others, and 
weaves through his whole being those fine chords of sympathy 
which vibrate to the slightest breath of love and beauty. He sees 
before his fellows can, the want which is in every thing discordant 
and the lurking beauty or worth in what is grossly ill, and yet 
more than all others, the perfection of the perfect, the sweetness of 
the sweet, the good in all. 

The poetic faculty is the demand which rouses the perfecting 
power, it is God in the soul crying with a low but earnest voice 
“More Good, more beauty.’ It seeks completer harmony and finish 
every where ; to the good which has delighted it, it adds a higher 
form, and to the ill suggests a fair opposer. Rather than demand 
ing separation from the moral element, the poetic is itself a semi 
moral one, and asks for its complete development a mastering 
influence of the proper moral nature. 

He needlessly deprives himself of the strongest weapon of power 
and effectiveness, who divorces his work from the noblest sympa 
thies of our being. All our hopes and fears, our doubts and long 
ings and despairs ; our victories over the invisible fear, doubt, terror 
anger, and heart’s agony ; and over the stubborn elements in which 
we work with mind and body, are fitter themes to shape into life 
tragedy, poem and canticle, than all the visions of unlawed 
Romance. 

It is the poetic element—the love of beauty which from the very 
wilds of barbarism allures man into tie glowing thought-world and 
iron-armed activities of civil life. The savage with his plumes and 
gaudy beads is a rude lover of teauty— is less a savage for that 
love, and led by the growing sense of that fair presence, one by 


one his rude ways vanish, the chase, the cabin and the horrid strife ; 
and the hoe and loom, the cottage and the speaking page displace 
them in his history; beauty and comfort bless him in his new 
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estate. He is the cruel savage still, in many ways, but in all, to 
which he has gone forward by the impulse of that first love of 
harmony, he is better; and that is much. 

Strange then if poesy, which is the tongue of this progressive 
force, should have nothing to do with human progyess. Nay, iu is 
there that it should speak, and be the clarion of reform, as well as 
the mild solace of sad hours, and the love-flute of sweet homes. 
Cold-blooded criticism, and mistaken theories, have kept it back 
from that field, where it is pre-eminently in its vocation, side by 
side with all the agencies that seek wisely the regeneration of 
Humanity. In the fore front of the march of man to his new good 
and harmony, the Poet’s soul should blaze like a banner of fire, 
startling old midnight to its starless centre. His voice should 
marshall the sacramental host to the bloodless strife, and endless 
victory of Good. His harp should ring out, clear and loud, the 
highest tones of liberty and right, the purest lay of love and ten- 
derness, the keenest utterance in rebuke of wrong. Let his song 
be a voice of hope and cheer, to the depressed, a prophecy of bound- 
less benefits, and a sweet soothing to inevitable wars. 

The Poet, conscious of his high vocation, will not spend his 
vigor upon low pursuits, twanging his idle harp to an everlasting 
prelude, but ablaze with the fine lightnings of geniusin contact 
with the iron bosom of wrong, he will flash out the burning truths 
of God, till they set the the world aglow ; and the sharp clang of 
his steel harp-strings will shake down the bastiles of old falsehood 
with a thunder-fit. Not less complete will be the low soft strain of 
his pity, making the wide wail of hungered souls articulate. OQ, 
to be a voice of man’s dumb want, to shape the wordless prayer of 
suffering hearts, and thus bring healing to their pangs in their very 
utterance, is it not better than to have sung the IL1ap? 

When Poesy shall have completed the new tendency which she 
has taken, and become a right evangelist, and teacher, as well as 
cheerer and comforter, her powers will find their best expression, 
and her work be filled with an immortal fire which shall be blest 
where it is praised, and win to her fair brows a crown of love’s 
own lilies to glorify her laurel. 








FUNERAL OF THE YOUNG 


BY MRS X & SIGOURNEY 


Go from thy father’s door,— 
Fair friend, who oft hast play’d 
Delighted round the cheerful hearth 
And ‘neath the garden-shade, — 


Go from thy mother’s side,— 
Thou, who in nursery dear 

Didst nightly draw her warbled hymn 
Into thine infant ear,— 


Go from thy sisters sweet,— 
Thongh the deep wail of grief 

Is bursting from their stricken hearts 
Refusing all relief,— 


Go from thy brother's arms,— 
Not with fleet step of cheer,— 
But softly laid by mournful hands 

Upon the sable bier 


“ Come to our white-rob’d band,” 
The hovering angels sing — 

We have a treasur'd harp for thee 
That knows no jarring string ;— 


Come to our fond embrace 
Those kindred spirits cry 

Who shar'd thy love, and earlier took 
The journey of the sky ;— 


Come to the pierced side,” 

Deep tones His greeting bore, 
Who once was crucified and slain, 

But liveth evermore 


Oh! blessed lot to leave 
This world’s unresting strife,— 
And find such welcome, on the shores 
Of everlasting life 











A DREAM OF CITY LIFE 
BY T. s. ARTHUR. 


Near the quiet village of Greenbank, lived Fanny Lee. Her 
mother was a widow, and had two children besides Fanny. A 
little cottage, and a homestead of a few acres, made up the widow's 
possessions. "The one gave shelter to her little family, and from 
the other she obtained food to nourish their bodies and something 
with which to buy the few articles they needed beyond what the 
farm produced. 

As the eldest, Fanny knew what it was to be busy. She was 
up with the dawn, and often, when the daylight closed, her tasks 
remained unfinished. But for all that, Fanny’s heart was as light as 
the heart ofa bird. She was always to be found singing at her work. 

More than a hundred miles away, in one of the great Atlanti 
cities, lived Mary Milton, a cousin of Fanny Lee’s. ‘T'wo or three 
times Mary had come up, in the summer time, to spend a week 
with her aunt and cousins. On these occasions, Fanny had 
numerous enquiries to make about the city; and Mary, very 
naturally sketched, for such an auditor, many glowing pictures 
One summer, Mary came up to Greenbank and staid nearly three 
weeks. She was pale, looked sickly, and had but little appetite 
when she arrived. But in the brief time she was with her cousin. 
she changed greatly. The color warmed in her cheek, her appe- 
tite was restored, and she could walk miles without experiencing 
fatigue. Yet, for all this change, Mary grew tired of the country, 
and by the end of three weeks, was sighing to get back among het 
gayer city friends. During this visit, Fanny's ears were filled, as 
before, with accounts of what was to be seen and enjoyed in the cit) 

“Oh! T should die in this dull place,” said Mary one day, new: 
the close of her visit. “ How in the world do you manage to live 
through the year ?” 

Fanny smiled, but did not reply. 

“[ wish you would go to the city with me, Coz.” 

“ What could I do there ?” asked Fanny. 

“Why, learn a trade; or get a place in some store. I know 
plenty of girls who receive five dollars a week.” 
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“Indeed! So much?” said Fanny, struck with the mention of 
so large a sum. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mary. 

“It would take me a long time to learn a trade.” 

“Oh, no. Many girls learn in six months. You could get 
warding in some family, that wanted a little help, for what you 
ould do about the house in the morning and evenings.” 

“ Do you think so ?” 

“IT know it.” 

“ What trade is a good one ?” asked Fanny. 

‘ You might learn the dress making, or millinery business.” 

“Could I make five dollars a week as a dress maker ?” 

“No. But you would be certain to earn three dollars a week ; 
and that’s a good deal !” 

“T would be very well satisfied with three dollars a week. | 
hardly see as much money in a year, now.” 

“ And then,” said Mary, “ there is so much to be enjoyed in the 
city. I go to a dozen balls and parties every winter; and to such 
delightful pic nics in the summer tine.” 

“Tm afraid I should get tired of sewing from morning till night.” 

“You might at first. But you'd soon get used to it,” replied 

i Mary. “What is sewing to your slavish work out here in the 
. country. I've seen you cutting wood with the axe; and even 
; digging in the garden ; to say nothing of washing and ironing 
every week; and cooking and scrubbing every day. Oh, dear! 
such kind of work would kill me. Sewing is nothing to it.” 

It did strike Fanny, that, all these things mentioned by Mary, 
were hard tasks—harder than was meet for a young girl to perform, 
and the faint desire for a city life, already experienced, grew stronger. 

“T’ve been persuading Fanny to go to the city with me,” said 
Mary to Mrs. Lee, a day or two before she was to return home. 

“'To the city! Nonsense! What would Fanny do in the city 7” 
returned Mrs. Lee in a tone of disapprobation. 

* Do as we all do. She can learn a trade and support herself 
handsomely.” 

“ And die of consumption, or something worse, in less than five 
years,” said Mrs. Lee. 


“ Do I look as if I was going to die of consumption ?” asked Mary. 
“No, not now; thanks t> our country air! But, when you 
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came up, you look’d as if you might drop off in less than a twelve 
month.” 

“ Why, Aunt Fanny !” exclaimed Mary. 

‘It’s true, child! I noticed it, and spoke of it.” 

“Tm sure | was perfectly well, Aunt.” , 

“ And | am just as sure that you were not. Why, you could'nt 
eat a piece of bread as big as my hand for breakfast, nor walk a 
quarter of a mile without setting down to rest. Now, I wouldn't 
give much for a loaf after your appetite was satisfied ; and you can 
run a mile with more ease than you could walk a fourth of the 
distance.’ 

Mary langhed, and demurred to all this. But Mrs. Lee re- 
affirmed it, and said that she had just as lief see Fanny laid in the 
little village church yard, as go away and be buried up in a great 
city. So positively did the mother speak, that both Fanny and 
Mary felt that it was useless to say any thing more on the subject. 
But they talked it over to themselves, daily, while Mary remained, 
and when the cousins at length parted, it was with a promise from 
Fanny that she would come to the city if she could possibly do so 
with her mother’s approbation. 

After Mary had gone back, Fanny’s mind remained filled, almost 
to the exclusion of every thing else, with thoughts of a city life. 
Her daily tasks became irksome, and her voi e, which had carolled 
from morning until night, like the voice of a bird, rarely broke 
forth in song ; and when it did do so, but half its melody remaied. 

Fanny had a lover. He was a smart lad, who worked on a 
farm near by her mother’s cottage. Fanny had been much pleased 
with the attentions of Peter Wilkins—that was his name—up to 
the period of her cousin’s last visit. But Mary laughed at him so 
unmercifully, and called him so often a “country bumpkin,” that 
Fanny, from first feeling a little ashamed of him, was led to treat 
him with indifference. Peter was hurt at this conduct; and re- 
turned it with equal coldness. After Mary’s return, Peter, who 
rightly attributed the change in Fanny to the influence of her 
sprightly cousin, approached his sweetheart with something of his 
old familiarity. But Fanny’s thoughts were still away in the city, 
and her country lover, as well as all else pertaining to the country, 
had but few attractions for her eyes. And so she treated him with 
even greater indifference ; an indifference, in fact, that Peter felt 
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to be almost insulting. He was, in consequence, offended, and 
turned himself, in painful disappointment, from one whose presence 
had always been like a ray of sunshine across his path. Fanny 
felt this change, and it helped to make her more unhappy and 
discontented. 

One day, not many weeks after Mary had gone back to the city, 
Mrs. Lee, seeing the change in Fanny, took occasion to have a 
long conversation with her. In this conversation, Fanny had a 
great deal to say against the country; while she drew glowing 
pictures of city life, and its advantages. Though she would not 
admit that there was force in any thing urged in opposition by her 
mother, yet some of the statements that were made fixed them 
selves in her memory, and she could not help thinking of them 
after the excitement of the interview had passed away. 

On the next afternoon Fanny was left alone. Her mother 
having occasion to go into the neighboring village, took the two 
younger children with her. While Fanny sat sewing on a gar 
ment for her brother, her thoughts wandered off, as usual, to the 
city ; and so absorbed did she become in the pictures that came 
before her imagination, that, in a little while, her hands were lying 
idly in her lap, and her eyes fixed in dreamy vacancy. Arousing 
herself with an effort, she lifted her work, and went on with it 
again ; but,in a little while, her hands were still, and her eyes half 
closed in revery. ‘Thus it continued for some time, when she saw 
her mother enter the little garden gate, and approach the door. It 
was at least two hours earlier than she had expected her to return, 
and she came unaccompanied by the children. But these circum- 
stances occasioned in the mind of Fanny no surprise. 

“ T have a letter from your cousin Mary,” said Mrs. Lee on coming 
into the house, “ and she says that she has obtained for you a good 
place in a store, for which you will be paid four dollars a week. 
You must leave for the city to-morrow morning.” 

Fanny’s heart bounded with delight at this intelligence. Her 
work was thrown aside, and instant preparations for the journey 
were commenced. It seemed scarcely an hour ere the night was 
past and the time of separation had arrived. But so elated was 


the mind of Fanny with the prospect before her, that she could 
hardly go through the decent forms of parting. Though her cheek 
was wet with her mother’s tears as the stage drove off, there was 
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a smile upon her lip, and a warm emotion of pleasure at her heart. 

—It was a day’s journey to the city. Night had fallen ere the cars 
by which Fanny had come over sixty miles of the distance, arrived 
at the depot. Mary was there to meet and to welcome her: but. 
somehow, the welcoming was not so cordial as she had expected 
to receive. Mary said that she was overjoyed to see her; but 
there was nothing in the tone of her voice, nor in the expression 
of her face, that agreed with the words she uttered. 

‘You must go home with me to-night,” said Mary, “and to 
morrow we will find you a boarding house.” 

And such a home as Mary’s proved to be! It was in a narrow 
court, and the room she occupied was a poorly furnished attic, the 
stifled air of which, to one who had lived all her life among the 
sweet mountain breezes, could scarcely be inhaled without a feel- 
ing of suffocation. Since morning, Fanny had taken no food ; but 
Mary did not ask her if she had been to supper, and she would not 
speak of it herself. So, hungry and faint though she felt, she re 
ceived no refreshment. 

“| have to go out to-night, Fanny,” said her cousin, soon after 
she came in. “So you must make yourself at home here until 
[ return.” 

“Athome!” How the words sent back the thoughts of Fanny 
to her own home, and the loving mother from whom she had parted 
{n a little while she was alone, in the great, strange city, hid away, 
as it were, in a garret, and not a face to look upon. There wasa 
murmur of voices below; but they were the voices of strangers, 
and made her loneliness the more oppressive. It was not long 
before she was in tears. Sad, lonely, heart-sick she was, already, 
though the earth had not performed one revolution since she turned 
her face away from her pleasant home. Hours went by; yet Mary 
did not return. Overwearied, at last, with weeping and thinking, 
Fanny threw herself upon the bed. When next conscious, it was 
daylight. Mary had come home, and was sleeping by her side. 

At breakfast time, Fanny joined the family with whom her 
cousin boarded. The faces she met were repulsive, and the con 
versation that passed had much in it that shocked her ears. As 
for the food that was set before her, it looked and tasted so differ- 
ently from what she had been used to at home, that it was with 
difficulty she could swallow it. And then, there was something so 
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offensive to her in the atmosphere of the small, close room where 
the badly cooked meal was served, that it made her feel sick. 

After breakfast, Mary took her cousin to a dry goods store,where 
, stern looking man asked her many questions touching her ability 
to act in the capacity of a saleswoman. Of course, she was utterly 
ignorant of the business. 

“Pm afraid, Miss, you won't suit me,” he said, indifferently. 

“Oh, yes, sir, she will. I know she will,” spoke up Mary. 
‘Only give her a trial.” 

“How much wages does she expect to receive 7” asked the man. 

“You wrote four dollars a week,” said Fanny, turning to her 
cousin. 

‘Four dollars a week !” spoké up the man, in a half sneer. 
“The best girl in my store only gets that. I'll give you a dollar- 
and-a-half to begin with. And if you learn quickly, and make 
yourself useful, I'll increase your wages after a few months.” 

“Tt will cost her two dollars a week for board,” said Mary. 

“I don’t care any thing about that,” returned the man abruptly. 
“* What I’ve said, I’ve said. If she likes to come for a dollar-and-a- 
half a week, why she can come. And if not, not.” 

Fanny looked at Mary. Her heart and eyes were both fall; 
and she did not venture to speak. 

“ You'd better try it, Fanny,” said her cousin. “I don’t know 
of any other place ; and, perhaps, you can get board for a dollar- 
and-a-half.” 

Fanny did not oppose this, and her cousin left her. Poor child! 
So overcome was she by the strangeness and perplexity of her 
situation, that she covered her face with her hands, and sobbed aloud. 

“Come! come !” said the shop-keeper, sternly. “I want none 
of this nonsense! If you intend accepting the situation, say so ; 
if not, you can retire.” 

Fanny composed herself with a strong effort, and looking up, 
said that she would take his offer, and do the best she could.— 
Though it was early in the day, customers had already been in, 
for a part of one of the counters was piled with goods. ‘To roll 
these up and replace them upon the shelves was the first work 
assigned to Fanny. Long before she had accomplished the task, 
other customers had called, and other goods been thrown upon the 
counter. For hours and hours she worked on, and still the end 
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was as faroff as whenshe began. Her limbs ached with standing 
and her back and shoulders from the labor of rolling and lifting th: 
many pieces of goods she was require d Lo handle. Thus throug! 
the day she toiled on, and when night came, she found her wa\ 
back, as best she could, to the uninviting home of Mary, so weary 
and faint that she could hardly stand. The woman with whon 
Mary boarded, after some persuasion, agreed to take l'anny at 
doliar-and-a-half a week, the full amount of the wages she was t 
receive, if she would share the room and bed of her cousin. Afte 
this arrangement was agreed to, Fanny shrunk away into th 
little garret, where she spent the evening in weeping. After tea 
a young man called to take Mary to some place of amusement 
thus leaving Fanny again alone with her own sad thoughts. And 
sad enough they were. 

At the end of a week, the shop-keeper paid Fanny her dollar 
and-a-half, but, at the same time, told her that she was “too awk 
ward and countrified” to suit him, and that she needn't come back 
any more. 

Manny was in despair at this. 

What shall I do?” she enquired of Mary, when she met her 
in the evening, wringing her hands as she spoke. 

“Tm sure | don’t know,” returned Mary ; “unless you go and 
learn a trade.” 

“ But [ll not receive wages while learning a trade.” 

és No.” 

“ How, then, can I pay my board 7 

“ You will have to go into some body’s work room, and stay a 
year for your board and the chance of learning.” 

“ And get no clothes ?’ 

“: No.” 

The utterance of Fanny became so choked that she did not 
venture to speak out her thoughts at the moment. No clothes fo 
a year! it was impossible for her to go a year without some 
additions to her wardrobe. Even now she needed to have an 
entire set of new dresses, for those she had brought with her from 
the country were in so strange a fashion, that her appearance had 
caused remarks that were extremely annoying. The necessity 
fer new clothes was felt still more strongly on the next day, which 
was the Sabbath. Mary dressed herself gaily, and said she was 


going to church 
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“But you mus’nt think of going, Fanny,” she said, “in your 
outlandish looking clothes. ‘They were, surely, made in the year 
one !” 

A thoughtless laugh followed this speech. Mary, after arraying 
herself in all the finery she had been able to accumulate, danced 
gaily before the glass, and then courtesying and smirking to Fanny, 
wished her a pleasant day, and went tripping down stairs. 

A sadder day Fanny had never spent in her whole life. Alone 
from the time her cousin left until near midnight, for it was almost 
twelve o'clock when Mary returned, she did little else but think of 
the happy home she had left, and weep. She tasted no food during 
the day. 

On Monday morning, one of the girls who boarded in the house, 
told Fanny that she could get a place at a dollar a week to learn 
book-folding. In a little while, she said, two dollars might be 
earned, and then she could pay up the deficiency in her boarding 
which would take place in the mean time. Fanny went with the 
girl after breakfast, and was introduced by her into a large room 
or loft in the third story of an immense warehouse, where about 
a dozen young women and as many men were all busy at work. 
Here a place was assigned her at a long table, and she was directed 
to fold some printed sheets of paper in a certain manner. Diligently 
she worked at this for a couple of hours, when the owner of the 
bindery came along and examined what she had done. Her heart 
beat anxiously, but he relieved her oppressed feelings by saying 
that she was getting along very well. Then he put on his hat 
and went away. ‘The moment the door, closed after him, there 
was a hum of voices throughout the room. Laughter and merry 
iesting followed; then work was abandoned, and a game at romp 
began. As Fanny leaned over with her folder in her hand, trying 
to perform aright what she was engaged in doing, some one drew 
her head back suddenly and kissed her. Startled and alarmed at 
such a freedom, she sprung from her chair, and while the room 
echoed with laughter, darted away. In a few moments she was 
in the street, hurrying she knew not whither. What would she 
not have given, at that moment, to have been safely back in the 
home she had so foolishly left! As she moved along the street 
that was crowded with strangers, she met the man in whose store 


she had been for a week. 
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? 


“ Ah, Fanny !” said he, with a smile, stopping and familiarly 
offering his hand. “Have you gota place yet ?” 

Before Fanny could answer, he added— 

“ Why, what’s the matter, child? You're trembling all over like 
a leaf.” 

Fanny, in answer to this question, related what had just occur- 
red, upon which the man appeared very angry. 

“Come with me,” said he, “ and I will find you a good home 
and plenty of work.” 

Fanny's heart bounded when the man said this. T'rustingly 
she went with him. He took her through many streets, and at 
last entered a house where a pleasant lady received her with kind 
words, and told her that she would give her a home and every 
advantage she desired. ‘Then taking her to a beautifully furnished 
chamber, she said, with a sweet smile 





“This, my dear, is your room. Rest and compose yourself.— 
You have been unkindly used ; but that is past now. A pleasant 
life is before you.” 

Saying this, the lady retired, and left Fanny to the cheerful 
thoughts that began to flit through her mind. She looked around 
the chamber, and was surprised at the elegance and beauty of 
every thing. A rich carpet was on the floor; broad mirrors glit- 
tered on the walls; and every article of furniture was costly and 
beautiful beyond what she had ever beheld. 

Suddenly, while Fanny was yet gazing around her in wonder, 
a wild scream thrilled upon her ears; and at the same moment 
her door flew open and a beautiful young girl rushed in, crying as 
she did so— 

“Oh, fly! fly! fly from this dreadful place! Fly for your life !” 

She said no more, for the lady who had but a few moments pre- 
viously left the room, came rushing in, accompanied by the man 
who had brought Fanny to the house. Her face was dark with 
anger; and she seized the lovely young creature who had just 
uttered her frantic warning, and was dragging her away by her 
long dark hair, when Fanny, half convulsed with terror, screamed 
aloud. 

Instantly all was changed. She was sitting in her mother’s 
cottage, and her hands rested idly in her lap. The sun was shining 
down upon the little green lawn that lay in front of the door, and 
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making brighter the flowers, planted by her own hands, that graced 
the garden borders just beyond. And from these flowers the breeze 
bore in to her most exquisite and refreshing odors. Nearly a 
minute elapsed before the bewildered girl could realize that the 
present was indeed reality, and the painful scenes through which 
she had just seemed to pass, but the vagaries of a dream. When 
he fully realized the truth, she clasped her hands across her bosom, 
and lifted her eyes, that were now full of tears, in thankfulness to 
Heaven. 

Half an hour afterwards, and while Fanny was yet alone, a short 
bark from Lion, the house dog, warned her that some one was 
approaching. Before she had time to reach the door, Peter Wilkins 
presented himself. He looked grave, and Fanny well understood 
the cause. 

“Is your mother at home?” enquired Peter. 

“No. She has gone over to Greenbank,” replied Fanny. “Bat 
I expect her home very soon now. Do you want to see her ?” 

“Yes. I came on an errand from Mr. Carson.” 

“Won't you walk in and sit down a little while? It can’t be 
long ere mother is here.” ‘This was said in sach a kind way, and 
with such a look out of Fanny’s eyes! Peter felt that the sun 
shine had come again. He did not wait for a second invitation 
it was nearly an hour before Mrs. Lee returned from Greenbank 
Long ere that time, the levers were in the best possible state of 
good will towards each other. 

When Mary Milton came up, during the next summer, to spend 
a short time with her aunt and cousin, Fanny whispered in her 
ear that she was soon to become a bride. Mary had the same 
pleasant news to communicate, touching herself. She was to be 
married to a young mechanic on the coming New- Year's day. 

How different looked the two young girls! Fanny's cheeks 
were full and blooming ; and her steps as light as those of a young 
deer. While Mary’s face was thin and almost colorless; her form 
slightly bent ; and all her movements languid. The one was a 
hardy flower that had received the sunshine and the rain in its 
bosom, and stood unhurt, while it gained strength, in the storm ; 
the other was but a puny plant which had grown up white and 
slender in the sickly atmosphere and feeble light of a great city 
Mary saw and felt the difference. Her troubled dream was all the 
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experience she asked of city life; and she turned from it with a 
thankful heart, and blessed the pure bracing airs and freedom of 
her country home. 

Not for ten years did the cousins meet again. Mary came up to 
Greenbank once more. Alas! How sadly she was changed !— 
Prematurely old, she presented but the wreck of a woman, around 
whom gathered three puny children, who looked as if the sun had 
never shone upon them. As many more, Mary said, with dim 
eyes, had passed to a better world. As for herself and all that 
pertained to her, she had but a poor account to give. Her hus- 
band’s health had never been very good, and he had been failing 
sensibly for two or three years. Since their marriage, the average 
of all his earnings had not been over six dollars a week, for he had 
lost a good deal of time from sickness. In order to increase their 
income, Mary, besides doing all the work of the family, had taken 
in sewing, and thus worked herself down, until she was little more 
than a skeleton. As for the future, all looked gloomy. Their 
little family was growing more expensive, and the health of both 
Mary and her husband was becoming worse and worse every day. 

How different was it with Fanny! She had become the wife 
of Peter Wilkins, about the time Mary was married. Wilkins was 
then working on a farm as a hired man, which situation he held 
for four years longer. After this, he took a farm on shares, and 
managed it so well, that, in the course of four years more, he was 
able to buy it, and pay down half the purchase money in cash.— 
Both he and Mary worked hard, during this time; but, it was 
at healthy work, in pure bracing air, and with light and cheerful 
hearts. Five as healthy and happy children as were ever seen, 
made glad their dwelling ; and death had not once thrown his 
shadow across their threshold. Thus it was when Mary came 
up to visitthem. If Fanny needed any further assurance of her 
former error in wishing for a city life, she had it now ; and deeply 
thankful was she that her lot had been cast among the pleasant 
vales and breezy hills of quiet Greenbank. 
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THE STORM-WALTZ 


A DREAM OF THE WORLD’s PROGRESS. 
BY GRORGE &. BURLEION 


Tas fields were brown with Summer's breathless heat 
And sere leaves, in their first faint lisp 
Of Autumn, touched their edges crisp 
And dry grass rustied to the passer’s feet,— 
While withered earth against the brazen sky 
Breathed unseen poisons {rom morass and fen, — 
Seemed anger burning in the Sun's red eye 
And Hope’s torch dying in the eyes of men ;— 
Till, on a morn when sultry night had press’d 
Like a hot vapor on the sleeper'’s breast, 
A soothing breath, as if an Angel's wing 
Struck the dull air to ripples, ‘gan to sing 
Through dusty leaves, and moisten their pale lips 
Which to their frailest tips 
Felt life again, even asa giadness slips 
Down human pulses at the breath of love ; 
And they who woke smiled clear 
To the dark skies above, which frown'd severe 
A moment smiled upon the tempest’s path— 
When at a flash the dun vault split in wrath 
Of crackling fires, which tore their dome in sunder 
Shook the pained sleepers into sudden wonder, 
And jarr’d the wide earth with their trundling thunder ! 


Then the winds smote 
The shivering forests, with their writhing lashes 
The wrung boughs seemed to float 
On the wild breakers of the storm— 
Whose dash of spray, o’er the black form 
Of reef-like clouds, was the keen lightning’s flashes 
Men trembled at the blue 
Unearthly fires, which flew 
Like the hot finger of retributive Wrath 
In menacing gesture shaken from the folds 
Of his black robe, at secret holds 
Of awful guilt; and though the crinkling path 
Of the quick Terrors led from Heaven, they fell 
Rather like bursting meteors of Hell, 


Than aught divine, if one knew not how clear 
Those flames should purge the boiling atmosphere 
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One boli of the avenging fire 
Ran hissing down the village spire 
Like a red serpent, and with burning tongue 
Singed through the curtains and the hallowed Book 
While the pursuing thuaders shook 
A wide breach in the heavy walls, 
Where even yet the mellow daylight falls 
Though the poor peasants sigh 
To see the ruin, as they saunter by.— 
The thunders broke, as earthquake broke before 
The iron firmness of the prison door,— 
Shivered the blind, black jail 
Whose windowless brows frowned o’er the smiling vale 
And men looked down with shuddering awe to see 
How the keen bolt clove down their galluws-tree 


I rose among my trembling peers, 
And, if not all unshaken by their fears. 
Felt more a wild delight 
In the wild power of storm and fire, 
Than any terror, when a grander sight 
Than ever dream yet grapted to Desire 
Grew on my vision, as the rising sun 
Made the swift clouds aglory every one. 
A crushieg whirl of wind and rain 
And eddying vapors, thunder-black 
Was mingling all the western plain 
With its own boiling rack ; 
I saw the sunlight when it kiss'd 
The roughest edges of the mist, 
And how the tattered hem 
Of the whirl'd clouds grew rosy as a gem 


At first a blue eye, faint and very dim, 
Seemed into light an instant's fash to swim— 
A serene eye that startled me 
‘With memories of infancy ; 
Then a white arm trembled out 
From the white clouds rolling rout 
Till a sudden smoke-wreath draped 
The uncertain form half-shaped, 
Meanwhile, over all, the sun 
Flung his floods of rose and pearl, 
And the noises of the whirl 
Grew harmonious one by one 


When my eye had lost its wonder 
And my ear grown heedless of the roar, 
In a long pause of the falling thunder 
Came the angel-glimpses more and more 
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All the wide plain, where the storm 
Trailed the cloudy foldings of its form, 
Twinkled with the glimpsing feet 
Of most beautiful beings, seen 
Momently in musical beat, 
Gliding tremulous and fleet 
Along the reviving green, 
And their heaving bosoms heaved 
The white foldings of their vests 
Till a sudden whirl bereaved 
The delighted eye 
Of its radiant guests 
As they floated by 
Into vapor suddenly. 


Anon the bent arch of that three-fold bridge, 
Whose seven-fold colors glorify the world, 

Span'd with its light—from ridge to craggy ridge 
Of pier-like clouds embathed in gold— 

The kindling splendors which beneath it roll'd, 
Rounding with calm the loud life as it whirl'd; 
The long curved sheets of rain 

Pictured against the western sky, 

Were bent like full sails as they-swept the plain 

In intricate circles which my open eye 
Yet knew to follow in their spiral mazes, 

That intervolved led on harmoniously, 

Twining their misty strands through never-jarring phases. 


Then as I looked to trace the bending line 
Of falling rain to the green plain, 
Beneath each curved column a divine 
And beautiful Being danced along the way, 
Airy and delicate as 'twere the spray— 
Of the crushed diamonds shivering on the grass, 
And fashioned into form as the bright shower did pass 
Each round her fellow whirled 
Like little eddies curled 
Around a Swan's white bosom, 
Or waving Lily-blossom. 


Ever) where, 

Floating, fluttering in the air, 
Sparkling with a thousand hues, 
Flashed their skirts of molten dews, 
Radiant eyes and glorious faces 

Lit at once a hundred places,— 
Coming, going, fading, glowing, 
Like the colors in the flowing 
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Stream of Autumn’s noon-day breath 
Over the fluttering leaves arrayed by kingly Death. 
Rounded arms of white entwined 
Veiled forms whose faintest traces 
Would have maddened or struck blind 
Holy Art in days of wonder, 

While the fair ones moved in chases, 
Wheeling, reeling, and crossing under 
The waving shower-march, swept sublime 

In menaced chime, 
As they waltzed to the mellowed thunder. 


Lightest limbs of rarest moulds 
Pictured in the fluctuant folds 
Of their skirts of pearl-light, seemed 
In their motions and their form 
As if music, Angel-dreamed 
Had leaped forth alive and warm 
Io bear up the shapes of that harmonious storm 
Not rapider pattered the drops that beat 
On the kindling grass, than their sandalled feet ; 
Not lither the long grass reared its head 
From the soft shower-fall, than their buoyant tread. 
Each graceful whirl of a single twain 
Was type of the full dance that swept the plain, 
And the whole bright show 
As it wheeled below 
The span of the unmoved rainbow-arch 
Was type of the heavens an¢ their starry march, 
Rolling along, unjarring and grand 
Beneath the curve of God's bended hand 


The grass grew green and beautiful as a gem 
Of emerald, and the flowers more clear 
Than rubies, when their lips could touch the hem 
Of those shower-angels’ garments; ail] the sere 
Leaves of the forest gitttered with the sheen 
Ot dewy starlets, and enamel’d green, 
Which crowded all the boughs, while birds sang joy between 
Though a few only saw the music-dance 
And men but heard the wild crash of undoing, 
With no revealings of the calm advance, 
Saw but the diverse aims, or aimless whiris 
Of Powers whose Me!strom hung its billowy curls 
Over their homes with menaces of ruin,— 
The serene band of beautiful Beings passed, 
Too glad and loving to repine at men ; 
Knowing the glories which their storm-waltz cast 
Lavishly round them, would compe! at last 


4 +) 


Human tbanksgivings, though we murmured then 
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PROM THE FRENCH OF RICHOM ME. 
BY MRS & T. MARTYN. 


Two young and. beautiful women ascended im silence the steps 
of a terrace situated delightfully im the midst of a vast garden cut 
in every direction by alleys bordered with lindens and chestnuts ; 
at its extremity, through thick masses of green foliage, was seen 
the summit of two towers which stood like sentinels, in front of the 
Chateau of Amboise, to which the garden belonged. One of these 
ladies wore the rich and graceful costume which adorned for a few 
short months the court of Francis Second ; her bust was covered 
with a corsage of velvet forming a point in front, from which hung 
a long cordeliere, or girdle, twisted with threads of silver, tied at 
short spaces with knots of pearls—the top of her sleeves were 
slashed with puffs of silk after the Spanish fashion ; a rich stand- 
ing collar, finely embroidered and scolloped at the edges, opened 
like a fan upon her shoulders—and upon her head she wore a little 
cap of a peculiarly graceful form,—which lying lightly upon the 
forehead, rose at the temples like wings above the brown curls of 
her shining hair —the top of this cap was ornamented with a circlet 
of golden flowers, behind which a white veil floated in the evening 
breeze—to this charming head-dress the name of the lovely wearer 
had already been given, for the lady was no other than the cele- 
brated and unfortunate Mary Stuart. By her side, walked Louise 
W’Hesprees, more simply dressed, and holding in her hand a light 
guitar, over whose chords her fingers carelessly wandered, to break 
the silence which the young and beautiful Queen of France seemed 
little disposed to interrupt. Louise was the dearest friend of Mary, 
who often called the young girl, her “little sister of sweet songs,” 
for it was Mile. d’Hesprees who was most frequently chosen to 
attend her royal mistress in her walks, and to accompany her in 
the songs she loved to sing, of which the words and music were 
often composed by herself. 

“My dear lady and mistress,” said Louise, seating herself on a 
rustic bench, “my little guitar is out of place at this moment, when 
sadness is painted on every dear feature, and when” —— 
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“ Yes, my good Louise, tormenting cares do indeed trouble me 
to-day ; but notwithstanding, your guitar is always welcome—for 
you know, dear child, that sad aad soft airs are soothing to hearts 
that suffer—alas, France wills not that I should be happy !” 

The melancholy of the young Queen was occasioned by the 
tidings she had just received, of the discovery of the famous con- 
spiracy of Amboise, formed by a large body of malcontents, and 
directed less against Francis Second and Catherine de Medicis, 
than against their ministers, the Duke of Guise, and the Cardinal 
of Lorraine. Five hundred gentlemen, accompanied by their most 
faithful servants, and followed by a thousand determined soldiers, 
commanded by thirty brave officers, were to come from the distant 
provinces, and meet at Amboise, where the court was then residing. 
Through the indiscretion of Renaudin, one of the chiefs, whe un- 
folded the plan to an advocate of Paris, the conspiracy was diseov- 
ered in time to prevent its effects. The Guises, at this moment, 
were assembling in haste the royal troops from all quarters. 

“ Come, Louise,” said Mary, “ accompany my voice in that beau- 
tiful air at once so sweet and so mournful which you love—I have 
arranged some poor rhymes to it, suggested by the sorrows that 
oppress me to-day.” 

The young and lovely Mary, raising to heaven her eyes full of 
tears, and placing one hand on her heart, then sung a plaintive 
lay to the guitar of Louise, who at its close, felt herself sharing in 
the sadness of her beloved mistress. The Queen cast upon her 
little sister of sweet songs, a smile full of tender pity, for she knew 
that the brother of her poor Louise, Raoul d’Hesprees, was among 
the number of the first conspirators who were to arrive at Amboise. 

“ Ah, Madame,” suddenly exclaimed Louise gaily, as she leaned 
over the balustrade of the terrace, “1 am certain I see in the linden 
walk, my beloved brother, whom for four long months I have not 
befure looked upon—yes, it is certainly he !” 

“ Now God be thanked, my poor Louise, he may still be saved,” 
said Mary, giving way to a thought which had just struck her. 

“ Good heavens |! Madame,” demanded Louise, all pale and trem- 
bling—*“ My brother may be saved—from what? Is he then in 
danger? What has he done, my dear, dear brother ?” 

“ Silence, Louise, not one word. Have you, my child, the key 
of the oratory of the terrace ?” 
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” 


“ Yes, Madame—Oh my poor brother ! 

“ Quick then, descend, run to your brother, lead him to the ora- 
tory by the most shaded and secret of the alleys. He must reach 
it without being seen, for if he is once discovered” —— 

“ Well, Madame ?” 

“ Nothing—run, fly to meet him”—— 

“ Ah, my brother, my dear brother !” said the young girl, darting 
towards the alley, more quickly than the wind, more trembling 
than the leaf. 

An instant after, the compte d’Hesprees and his sister gliding 
under the shade of the thickest foliage, arrived secretly in the ora 
tory, where the Queen awaited them, seated in an antique gothic 
chair, her elbow leaning on the arm of the chair, and her sad and 
severe eyes fixed on the door by which they were to enter. 

The young count advanced towards Mary, saluting her with 
respectful courtesy, and about to offer her the assurance of his 
loyalty and good faith. 

“Silence, Monsieur d’Hesprees,” said the Queen, with an air of 
calm disdain—* do not add to the perjury of thought and action, 
the perjury of words also.” 

“Tf her Majesty” 

“[ have said silence—listen then, and answer if I interrogate 
you. You come?” 

“From Orleans.” 

“You have entered Amboise without being seen ?” 

“ So I suppuse.” 

“ And in this garden ?” 

“The little gate of the wall of the south bastion is open, and I 
entered the park without meeting any one on my way.” 

“What brought you to Amboise ?” 

“ I came to visit my sister, who is very dear to me.” 

‘You come here, Count d’Hesprees,” interrupted the young 
Queen with calm but severe dignity—*“ a traitor to your King, a 
traitor to your country, to conspire, or rather to attempt to execute 
the strangest, as it is the most odious of all designs. And when I 
say you, | speak also of your accomplices who have at least some 


» valor and some power to carry out their audacious plans, but you, 
Monsieur Raoul, what are you? Only an ungrateful, senseless 
and vain young man >ver whom the wild and wicked discourse of 
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traitors has had sufficient power to draw you into an execrable 
enterprise. Know then that all your conspirators are discovered 
even to yourself, Raoul d’Hesprees, who were to be one of the first 
Lo arrive at the entertainment you were preparing for your King 
and master. Think no more then of exculpating yourself by a 
cowardly falsehood. Let the truth be spoken—It is well.” 
During this terrible address, the young Count, pale, abashed. his 
head bowed down, kept his eyes fixed immovably on the ground 
while his sister stood trembling in a corner of the oratory, wiping 


the great tears that rolled from her eyes. 


iway 
Your head,” resumed the Queen, “is already destined to the 

caffold—but look yonder, Count—look on that poor, dear girl, my 
faithful and well beloved friend, that child whom I have named my 
little sister of gay songs, and who is also your sister—she is your 
guardian angel—for her sake, for the memory of your father who 
was always a devoted and loyal subject, for your aged mother 
whom the sword of justice in falling upon you would at the same 
moment send to her grave, yes, for these only, and not for your 
own sake, I wish if possible, to save you.” 

The Count fell on his knees before the Queen, placing one hand 
on his heart. 

“ Rise,” said Mary, “ take this, and read it.” 

He obeyed, and read the following billet which Mary extended 


to him with her own royal hand : 


‘Iam at Orleans—Louis velvet-paw and I are waiting for the 
©. general. ‘The men are all fire in the heart. and marble in the 


face. Come on—Lorraine will sup with his fathers. i.” 


“You understand very well, do you not, what this signifies 7” 
said Mary and it is also known who are these traitors concealed 
under these ambiguous names. Louis, Prince of Condé, is clearly 
pointed out, and by the C. general is meant Audelot, Colonel-gen 
eral of the infantry. Recollect that I do not wish to make of you 
a base informer, and that the very men alluded to in this letter are 
even now judged, and condemned. But as this is the only method 
of saving you, I wish you to inform M. de Guise that you have to 
communicate to him an important writing which by chance has 
fallen into your hands, and then give him this billet which some 


unknown friend has sent to me this morning. By this stratagen 
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only, can you contradict the rumors against yourself, and save 
your own head from the scaffold.” 

“ Alas, alas,” exclaimed the Count with bitterness and despair, 
extending his arms—‘ What was it we all wished todo?” Then 
turning to Mary, he said with a faltering voice, and eyes filled with 
tears—“ My Queen, may God grant me one day the happiness of 
dying for you !” 

“Raoul, my beloved brother, thou wilt do all that our gracious 
Lady has recommended for thy safety,” said poor Louise, hanging 
on the neck of her brother—*“ thou wilt do it for me, for me !” 

“For thee? Yes, but before thee, for”——— 

“Ob, yes, I know,” said the charming girl, “yes, yes, for our 
mother !” 


This clemency of Queen Mary, a clemency which obliged her 
to have recourse to a generous stratagem, saved the young d’Hes- 
prees from the terrible vengeance which fell on those concerned in 
the singular conspiracy of Amboise. 

Raoul had sworn to Mary Stuart to die for her—alas! five years 
after the events we have related, the occasion was afforded to the 
Count d’Hesprees to fulfil his oath. In the year 1565, commenced 
that series of sad and strange adventures, of bloody changes, of 
deplorable events, in which the unfortunate Queen of Scotland 
was entangled and drawn away. On hearing of her imprisonment 
at Tentbury, Raoul quitted France, and passed into Great Britain, 
from whence he never returned. 

During the eighteen years captivity to which the cruel and 


jealous Elizabeth subjected Mary, of Scotland, widow of Francis 


Second, numerous conspiracies were formed to deliver the royal 
prisoner, and Raoul d’Hesprees was always one of the most heroic 
partizans of this chivalrous cause. 

Compromised by the discovery of the Duke of Norfolk’s conspi- 
racy, he escaped the pursuit of his enemies, but ceased not to 
employ skill and force to obtain his long sought purpose. To save 
the Queen of Scotland—this was the one only thought which 
occupied his mind. Nothing else attached him to the world. His 
friends had expiated upon the scaffold their rash attempt against 
the Guises—his father and mother had died of sorrow—and the 
poor Louise, separated from Mary, could not survive so many mis- 


fortunes. But bravery, patience, skill, love, all were useless. The 
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partizans of the Queen of Scotland, pursued like wild beasts by the 
satellites of Elizabeth, baffled in all their attempts, were at last 
discouraged. One only, Raoul d’Hesprees, remained faithful to 
the holy cause he had embraced. 

The 28th of February, 1587—the sad day when in the prison 
of Fotheringay, Mary of Scotland laid her head upon the block, 
the archers slew with pikes, an unfortunate who ran like a mad- 
man through the streets of London crying—* Live, Mary of Scot- 
land and France, queen of England !” 

No one knows the name of this last friend of the poor Queen, 
but on his person was found a paper containing the words of the 
lay sung by Mary in the garden of Amboise, and under it, the 
signature of Louise d’Hesprees. 





OUR EMBELLISHMENTS. 
PORTRAIT OF LADY ALICE BRENT. 


Tne present isthe initial number of the Fourtn Voiume of 
the Wreatn. The publishers present their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to their numérous patrons, and trust they may find, in the 
articles and embellishments of this number, increasing evidence 
that no pains and no expense will be spared to make the “ Lapres’ 
Wreatn” the ablest, the best, and the cnearpest Magazine in the 
country. In this number we give our readers sirteen extra pages, 
an extra steel engraving, and a flower plate of exquisite beauty. 
The Portrait of Lapy Atice Brent is a master-piece. Asa work 
of art; it has never been excelled, if equalled, by any portrait 
engraved in this country. It is from the burin of Ritchie, decidedly 
the first mezzotint engraver in the United States. There is a 
richness—depth—beauty and artistic skill in this picture, which 
must challenge universal admiration. Besides, the character of 
the Lady of Yelverton, as delineated in the article illustrating the 
engraving, is as admirable as the picture is beautiful. 

We give also, in this number, a beautifui vignette title page for 
the fourth volume of the Wreath. 








THE APRIL WIND. 
BY MRS MARY N. MEIOS 


An idle wight is the April wind, 
And a truant false is he, 

And he playeth his pranks with the tiny buds 
That peep from the lilac tree. 


He comes when the skies are soft and calm, 
On his light transparent wing, 

And wakens the leaf with his touch of balm 
And tells of the smiling Spring 


He hath a tale of a brighter time, 
Oh, a truant false is he! 
For the smiling Spring to our northern clime 


Comes ever tardily 


We call her long, but we call in vain 
And sigh for her gift of flowers, 

And look for her step on field and hill 
And her hand on the woodland bowers. 


But the April wind hath a promise fair, 
And singeth an idle lay 
Oh wake from thy slumber, lady rose, 
And ope thine eyes to the day. 


Sweet lily, open thy fairy bells 
And list to my voice of love; 

[ sigh for thy smile, and deem thee fair 
All other flowers above 


Oh! gentle leaf on the forest bough, 
Thou art sleeping far too long ; 

Come forth, come forth, for the earth is bright, 
And the birds are all in song.” 


And the leaflet heareth the winning tone, 
And wakes from its wintry rest ; 

And the flow’rets peep from their curtain’d couch, 
Far down in the earth's chill breast. 








































THE GRAVE. 

And he lingereth still, the Apri) wind, 
As if with a fond delay 

Then hieth off on his truant wing, 


And laughs as he speeds away, 


For the clouds come back, on their wintry track 
Too oft in the Ay ril hours, 

And a nipping blast, perchance hath cast 
Its blight o’er the early flowers. 


And the truant wind which had lured them forth 
Alas! Oh, where is he? 

With the hope that whispered of future joy 
In other years to me 


THE GRAVE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SALISB. 


Tue grave is deep and stilj— 
Upon its brink we stand 
It hides, with darkened vei 


A dim and silent land 


The evening song of birds 
Sounds not within its gloom— 
And friendship’s roses fail 
On mosses of the tomb 


The sad, heart-broken bride 

May wring her hands in vain; 
And lost ones cannot hear 

The orphan's cry of pain. 


The joy we long to find 
Dwells not upon the earth— 
Within the grave alone 
Trae happiness has birth, 





The drooping, saddened heart, 
Cast down by many a blow, 
In heaven shall find that joy 






The world could not bestow. 








A MISTAKE AND ITS REMEDY. 


BY ji. L. W 


Wauice we would cheerfully pay all due deference to the “ lords 
of creation,” we would remind them of an error into which some 
of them are very much inclined to fall. They seem to imagine 
that when they converse with ladies, they must of course conde 
scend, and talk only of what they call ‘little things.’ If they think 
this the true way to secure the respect of the “fair sex,” they labor 
under a sad mistake. If ladies are not as deeply learned as gen 
tlemen—and we will challenge no debate on that point—they like 
to be presumed to know enough to converse on sensible subjects in 
fiting language. When conversation runs into small talk and 
nonsense, gentlemen usually lead the way. Ladies, either from 
sentiments of deference, or possibly sometimes from the suspicion 
that the gentleman addressing them does the best he can, often 
allow themselyes to become more frivolous than they could wish, 
certainly more so than they would be if they, whose province it 
seems to be to set the example and lead the way, would conduct 
them to the verdant fields and refreshing fountains of literature 
and knowledge. 

We confess ourselves not a little gratified when gentlemen con 
verse with us as though they presumed us to know something 
nor will we conceal the fact, that by so doing, at least sometimes 
they cherish in us the charitable presumption that they know 
something tov. 

But gentlemen are not alone in fault in this matter. Ladies, by 
their example often encourage them to believe they cannot be 
interested in any but trifling subjects. We hold to a proper medium 
of relaxation and pleasure ; for we would by no means be always 
grave: but if in the social circle, conversation runs upon trifles, 
ladies should endeavor to change the current of thought, by intro- 
ducing some rational subject. If one does not interest, let another 
be brought forward, and among the multiplicity of topics, some one 
cannot fail of pleasing. 

There are ways of spending the golden moments, more congenial 
to the taste and refinement of a truly polished, well educated lady, 
than foolish, unmeaning chit chat, and certainly far more conducive 
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to the improvement of those concerned. If a gentleman persists 
in talking nonsense, notwithstanding any hints to the contrary 
let a book be handed him, with the request that he will read ; but 
foolish conversation ought never to be protracted, merely for his 
amusement. 

The ladies of this enlightened age, should be thoroughly versed 
in classical literature, and scientific and historical knowledge. A 
mind well stored with such materials for conversation. is a mine of 
inestimable worth ; it will never lack for sources of rich and eleva 
ted thought. “Knowledge,” says a modern writer, “is the parent 
of dominion ; it is leagued with the universe, and findeth a friend 
in all things.” Ladies as well as gentlemen may wield this sceptre, 
and those of either sex whose minds are thus refined and polished, 
may pass their leisure hours together profitably and pleasantly. 

Wisdom would dictate that both parties seek for a reform in this 
matter; for both are equally interested in it. 


Baston, 18435. 


MAXIMS.—FROM THE GERMAN. 
TOO MUCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is with a child as with every thing else, an evil, for it both renders 
him ill humored, and incites him to overstep the bounds prescribed 
to him. But if in a particular case, you find it necessary to inter 
fere and to command, do not tell a child too much at once, for he 
cannot remember it, and regulate his conduct accordingly. If, in 
a large, foreign city, you inquire after a street, it is very likely that 
an obliging man will say—‘“ You must turn to the right, and then 
down the second street to the left, here you come to a large square, 
you cross it diagonally, pass two streets on the right, then turn to 
the left,” &c. &c. 

It would be better were he to say—“ You will do well to inquire 
in such and such a place,” or you should do it of yourself. 








THE CROSS. 


BY DAVID M. STONE 


Turoveu the thick night that veil’d the earth 
The stars were struggling into birth, 
When a poor boy, whose way was lost, 
Came where his path the turnpike cross’d 
And saw before him with affright, 

What in the darkness of the night 

He thought a figure all in white, 

Whose arms were widely stretch’d to clasp 
His form within their sinewy grasp. 


He would have filed—but terror took 
Away his strength, and trembling shook 
His palsied limbs, until he fell 

Upon his knees—when strange to tell, 
The form no longer seemed to wear 
The terrors he had conjured there, 

But stood—a simple cross—to show 
The homeward path his feet should go 


I have a picture of this scene 
And oft I fancy it to mean 
A something more than what appears— 
3 Something beyond a school-boy’s fears 
; The clouded night is our dark world 


Where man has lost his weary way ; 
Hope's flickering light—now dim, now bright— 
Is like the pale star’s struggling ray. 
The Cross that's seen amid the gloom, 
Is Mercy with her arms of love, 
Who shows beyond the narrow tomb, 
The pathway to our home above. 
Philadelphia, February, 1849. 


LIFE. 





“ Life is but a day— 


A fragile dew drop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit—a poor Indian's sleep 
While his boat hastens to the dreadful stgep 
Of Montmorenci.” Kearse. 
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parallel in the history of the world. Viewed in all it phases 
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organized under Romus, and Remulus, to the day that saw her sit 
as queen of the nations, with her conquests bounded only by the 
limits of the known world—how gigantic were her strides toward 
universal dominion! Hardly less rapid, however, was her descent 


} . ! | , ‘ ff. } , 
from this height of glory. to the lowest depths of v: e and de 


cradation, from which no human hand has been able to rescue her. 

These examples prove conclusively that it is not in rapidity of 
growth, multiplied resources, or external prosperity, that the ele 
ments of national st ity and perpetuity are to be found. In 
Tyre, Carthage, Palmyra, and Rome, all these conditions were 
united, but far from uring the continued greatness of these 
nations, they were in the end promotive ¢ ily of « vy and destruc 


tion. Luxury, sloth, effeminacy and vice « e in the train of 


y,1 ’ , " 
wealth and conquest, and the people thus eners d, were prepared 
to fall an ea y prey, either to intestine Civisiol or ioreign uiva 
ders So it has unlormiy been, and the same causes must always 


produce similar effects, without the infusion of a new, and nobler 
principle, to counteract these natural tendencies, and give perma- 
nency to political institutions 

The American Republic was unique in its inception and estab- 
lishment. ‘The band of pilgrims who came to New England in the 


wer, were not a company of commercial adventurers, led 
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hould at once see clearly the whole broad field of civil and religious 
freedom, or be prepared to carry out to their fullest extent the 
zrand principles by which nevertheless they were actuated and 
ustained. But though we, who walk in the light of their experi 
¢, may see with regret that the rec 1 of those spiritual heroes 
stained with a vestige of the intolerar from w 


exult in the belief that to the s) irk of freedom so refully 


irsed by the Puritan Fathers, the world is indebted for every ray 
iat has since enli rht ned and vivified the nations 
‘They came to these untenanted wilds of nature that they might 


uund a colony, and build up a church, and advance the interests 
the Redeeme kingdom, and serve as stepping-stones to others 
n performing a great work. “And who can tell what dim and 
id images of a grand destiny to be accomplished here, 
might rise before the sight, and awaken strange emotion in the 
noble hearts of that world-despised band,” as they first caught the 


1¢gestion of so daring an enterprize ' 
I 


Unlike every other nation on earth, this Republic had its origin 

1) supreme love to God. and zeal for his glory, operating on the 

ninds of men who blended with the feelings of the Christian, and* 
the pursuits of the scholar, habits of enlarged intercourse with 
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* Let it never be even imagined, that a republican government, sprung as our 
own is from a people enlightened and uncorrupted, a government whose origin is 
right, and whose daily discipline is duty, can become faithless to its high obliga- 
tions, or renounce the principles that alone constitute its security. Could one 
look with affection and veneration on a country that had done this, as his father- 
land? The very sense of having one would die within him—he would blush for 
his patriotism if he retained any, and justly, for it would be a vice.” 

FISHER AMES. 


Tue American Republic, in its origin and growth, has no 
parallel in the history of the world. Viewed in all its phases, 
moral, civil and political, it exhibits grand and striking peculiari- 
ties, which must challenge for it the attention of the statesman, 
the philosopher and the philanthropist throughout all time. It is 
not, however, to the unexampled rapidity of its progress hitherto— 
to the fact that from a small, obscure colony planted on the borders 
of a trackless desert, in an inhospitable, savage land, has grown in 
little more than two centuries, a nation, second in extent, power, 
and resources to no other on the face of the globe, that we princi- 
pally refer. This fact, standing by itself, is not without its prece- 
dents in former times. The commercial colonies of Tyre and 
Carthage, could boast of rapid growth, unequalled prosperity, and 
a brilliant, though short-lived existence. Palmyra too,—under the 
sway of the royal Odenatus and Zenobia, how magnificent was 
the pageant exhibited by that far-famed City of the Wilderness! 
Who, of all that gazed with admiration on the splendor gf its archi- 
tecture, the treasures of art, which adorned its streets and public 
buildings—the number and discipline of its well-appointed troops, 
and the wealth, taste and munificence of its citizens, could have 
believed that the whole scene was, within a century, to vanish as 
at the waving of an enchanter’s wand, and that henceforth to all 
ages, desolation would brood ‘undisturbed amid its fallen columns 
and mouldering palaces ? 

And Rome, the haughty “ Mistress of the World,” from the time 
when the small band of armed robbers who founded her walls were 
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organized under Romus, and Remulus, to the day that saw her sit 
as queen of the nations, with her conquests bounded only by the 
limits of the known world—how gigantic were her strides toward 
universal dominion! Hardly less rapid, however, was her descent 
from this height of glory, to the lowest depths of vassalage and de- 
gradation, from which no human hand has been able to rescue her. 

These examples prove conclusively that it is not in rapidity of 
growth, multiplied resources, or external prosperity, that the ele- 
ments of national stability and perpetuity are to be found. In 
Tyre, Carthage, Palmyra, and Rome, all these conditions were 
united, but far from ensuring the continued greatness of these 
nations, they were in the end, promotive only of decay and destruc- 
tion. Luxury, sloth, effeminacy and vice came in the train of 
wealth and conquest, and the people thus enervated, were prepared 
to fall an easy prey, either to intestine divisions, or foreign inva- 
ders. So it has uniformly been, and the same causes must always 
produce similar effects, without the infusion of a new, and nobler 
principle, to counteract these natural tendencies, and give perma- 
nency to political institutions. 

The American Republic was unique in its inception and estab- 
lishment. The band of pilgrims who came to New England in the 
May Flower, were not a company of commercial adventurers, led 
hither by the hope of gain. Still less were they a party of military 
freebooters, fired by the lust of conquest, like the Spaniards who 
carried fire and sword among the unoffending inhabitants of south- 
ern America. The principle which led these noble men and women 
to forsake friends, and kindred, and home—to brave the perils of 
the ocean and of a howling wilderness—which sustained them 
amid all the unimaginable privations of their lot; this principle 
was not of an earthly or perishable nature. It was the burning, 
quenchless thirst for religious liberty—the invincible determination 
to worship God only according to the dictate of their own con- 
sciences, though the roof of their temple were the boundless sky, 
and their altar the rough stones of the forest, that actuated the 
founders of this Republic, in their sublime enterprise. Fettered at 
home, by despotism, civil and spiritual—accustomed to see in all 
around them, the subjection of reason to authority—a preference 
of form to substance, a childish passion for mummeries, and a stu- 
pid and ferocious intolerance, it was not to be expected that they 
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should at once see clearly the whole broad field of civil and religious 
freedom, or be prepared to carry out to their fullest extent the 
grand principles by which nevertheless they were actuated and 
sustained. But though we, who walk in the light of their experi- 
ence, may see with regret that the record of those spiritual heroes 
is stained with a vestige of the intolerance from which they fled—- 
we exult in the belief that to the spark of freedom so carefully 
nursed by the Puritan Fathers, the world is indebted for every ray 
that has since enlightened and vivified the nations. 

They came to these untenanted wilds of nature that they might 
found a colony, and build up a church, and advance the interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and serve as stepping-stones to others 
in performing a great work. “And who can tell what dim and 
shadowy images of a grand destiny to be accomplished here, 
might rise before the sight, and awaken strange emotion in the 
noble hearts of that world-despised band,” as they first caught the 
suggestion of so daring an enterprize ! 

Unlike every other nation on earth, this Republic had its origin 
in supreme love to God, and zeal for his glory, operating on the 
minds of men who blended with the feelings of the Christian, and 
the pursuits of the scholar, habits of enlarged intercourse with 
mankind, and a shrewd, business-like observation of men and 
things. They knew that “truth is not learned all at once, and 
that time is a valuable teacher as to the mode in which the work- 
ing of a system is to be accommodated to the state of society,” and 
hence in the government and institutions they founded, while on 
all questions of morality the claims of God were felt to be of para- 
mount authority, in minor points of custom and observance, the 
human will was left free and unfettered to choose for itself. And 
never has the divine declaration, “Them that honor me, I will 
honor,” been more signally fulfilled than in the growth and pro- 
gress of the infant nation thus established. Every step of the way 
in which as a people we have been led, from the landing on Ply- 
mouth rock to our present proud position among the nations, has 
been marked by special interpositions of Providence no less real, if 
less miraculous, than the pillar of cloud and flame which of old 
guided the Israelites to the land of promise. We envy not the 
head or heart of the man who in the history of these United 
States of America, can see nothing but a train of natural causes 
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producing their legitimate effects. Disguise it as he may—deny it 
if he will—still the fact remains the same, that the impulses which 
were to tell most powerfully on the destinies of the world, had 
their origin in the faith, prayers, and sacrifices of a few humble 
but devoted Christians, who in committing their way to the Lord, 
adopted the most effectual means of building up a great nation on 
the only sure foundation. 

Another point of special interest in the history of this Republic, 
is the powerful influence it has already exerted, and is still destined 
to exert upon the kingdoms of the old world. 

An experiment like that which has been going on for more than 
half a century upon this continent, could not fail to attract the 
earnest attention of both potentates and people among the oppressed 
millions of Europe. They saw a small and apparently insignifi- 
cant handful of men come boldly out before the world, and assert 
the right of self-government, in making the startling declaration 
that “all men are created free and equal, and endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur< 
suit of happiness.” They saw them establish a government on 2 
model of pure democracy—choosing their rulers from among them- 
selves, regarding them only as their “servants for good,” and 
acknowledging no superior but the God of heaven and earth.— 
The conservative party, to whom the divine right of kings was an 
article of religious belief, and who dreaded nothing so much as a 
departure from the established order of things, looked with horror 
on the unwonted spectacle, and presaged unnumbered woes from 
the sudden appearance of this comet in the galaxy of nations. As 
in the original struggle for liberty of our revolutionary heroes, they 
saw only the frantic attempts of a child or a madman to throw off 
the restraints of salutary authority—so in the political strifes inci- 
dent in the imperfect state of human nature, to a democratic form 
of government, these croakers perceive only the direful seeds of 
revolution and anarchy. Meanwhile, the star of liberty continues 
to shine more and more brightly, and thousands who sit in dark- 
ness are looking upon it with eager hope, as the light which is to 
guide them in the difficult work of social and political regeneration. 

Even now, in the revolutions and counter revolutions which are 
succeeding each other in Europe, like the shifting scenes of a 
panorama, we see the working of those grand principles, which 
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first brought by our Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic, have been 
carried back, and scattered broadcast among the nations. But 
hatred of oppression, and an intense desire for freedom, may exist 
where there are few of the requisite qualifications for freedom — 
nay, they are often found co-existent with.a blind superstition, a 
besotted ignorance, and a savage ferocity, which stand directly in 
the way of political reform. Hence the failure of the French revo- 
lution in ’93—a distorted imitation of our own, attempted by men 
who had neither the virtue nor intelligence of the people in whose 
steps they sought to follow. Hence too, the repeated reverses 
which have saddened the hearts of the friends of freedom within 
the past year, as every vessel brings fresh tidings of revolution and 
defeat—of the frenzied attempts of the masses to throw off their 
chains, only to find them rivetted more closely than before by the 
crowned despots who rule over them. 

The ardent and daring leaders in these popular movements, 
particularly in the Italian States, most of whom have been long 
exiled from their native country for their political opinions, have 
witnessed with admiring interest the working of the republican 
system in this country, and called back once more by the course of 
events, have eagerly sought to introduce the same form of govern- 
ment at home, forgetting that in these United States, the way was 
prepared for the enjoyment of civil liberty, by the diffusion of 
morality and intelligence among all classes of the people. How 
can the ignorant, degraded, priestridden masses of Europe be 
expected at once to understand and appreciate an abstract principle, 
whatever may be itsinterest or importance? They feel the actual 
pressure of poverty and hunger; they see that the rich are rioting 
in splendor, without bestowing one thought on their miseries, and 
at length, goaded to desperation, determine to make an effort to 
right themselves and better their condition. In all this, they act 
only from the blind impulse which prompts the prairie horse in his 
mad attempts to free himself from the unwelcome lasso. They 
want food, clothing, employment, and to them it matters little 
whether they receive it at the hands of a provisional government, 
a republican president, or a hereditary monarch. ‘The great truth 
must ever remain—and it is a truth written in living letters on 
every page of the world’s history—that religious liberty—the entire 
freedom of conscience, thought, and opinion, must always precede 
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civil liberty, to ensure the permanence of the latter. Without this 
preparation, the convulsive throes which from time to time agitate 
kingdoms, shaking down thrones and dynasties, and breaking up 
the foundations of many generations, will continue still to move in 
an endless circle of oppression, revolution, anarchy, and military 
despotism, with scarcely a perceptible degree of general improve- 
ment. Still, every friend of human progress must rejoice at the 
movements which indicate the waking up of mind from its long 
sleep, even though for a time they may be ill directed and fruitless. 
All these upheavings serve more and more to break the crust of 
ages which has formed over the surface of society, confining in its 
frozen bosom every noble and generous aspiration, and through 
the crevices thus made, light and heat will enter, penetrating the 
masses, until at length, the living streams will gush forth, not as 
now, in a lava tide of desolation, but to refresh and fertilize the 
earth. 

Foremost in the list of agencies which are to accomplish this 
great work, is the influence our own country is destined to exert, 
as the great commercial centre of the world. To the territories 
already possessed by us on the Pacific Ocean, we have just added 
by purchase a country larger in extent than the whole original 
thirteen States at the time of the revolution. Our government 
now stretches across the whole breadth of the continent from shore 
to shore—from the Atlantic connecting us with Europe on the one 
side, to the Pacific connecting us with Asia on the other; and 
from the great chain of inland waters on the north, lying nearly 
on the farthest line of the temperate zone to the tropical regions of 
the south—embracing an area nearly as large as all those states of 
Europe put together, which for more than a thousand years have 
been the centre of the civilization of the world. 

The people who own and occupy this vast extent of territory, 
have multiplied within three-quarters of a century, from three 
millions to more than twenty millions—and at the same ratio, 
those now living may see the number swelled to a hundred and 
fifty millions. Within thirty years, the Ohio formed the boundary 
of the “far West”—but this term has been constantly receding, 
until now it has passed the Rocky Mountains, and finds its true 
limits only on the shores of the Pacific from California to Oregon. 
The immense region so recently termed the “great west,” extend- 
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ing nearly to the Rocky Mountains, now teems with life and 
activity—“ innumerable steamboats swiftly meet and pass each 
other where not long ago the solitary ark floated down the stream; 
and all along the banks where the hunter and trapper but yester- 
day sought their game, great towns and cities have sprung up, 
astir with the multitudinous hum of men, and the din of labor and 
traffic, receiving and exchanging the products of a thousand mil- 
lions of acres of the fertile plains where the sturdy labor of ten 
thousand thousand strong armed settlers, has made the tall prairie 
grass give place to waving fields of corn and wheat.” 

From the tide of emigration now pouring into our newly ac- 
quired territories on the Pacific, we may infer the commercial 
importance they are destined at a day not far future to assume. 
Even without taking into account the “gold placers” which seem 
to realize the wildest dreams of Oriental wealth, this importance 
can hardly be overrated. San Francisco is evidently formed by 
nature for the great commercial metropolis of the West—and when 
a speedy and direct line of communication shall be formed between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, across our continent—will there 
not then be found here, all the elements of a “new centralization 
of the nations of the earth?” A railroad across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, connecting New-York with San Francisco—a chain of tele- 
graphic wires binding together the dwellers of the east and west, 
so that every pulsation of this great American heart shall be heard 
and felt instantaneously from one ocean to the other—these pro- 
jects, thanks to the miraculous achievements of science and art, 
are neither visionary nor impracticable. When this is accomplished, 
the trade of China and other portions of Asia which must eventu- 
ally find its way to our Pacific shores across the Western Ocean, 
building up towns and cities there, will be brought across the con- 
tinent to the cities of the Atlantic, here to meet the European trade 
crossing the Atlantic on its way to the west. New-York will thus 
be within twenty-five days of China and ten days of Europe, and 
must become the great emporium of the commerce of the world. 

But the change in the commercial relations of the world thus 
brought about by a connection between the eastern and western 
shores of our continent, must necessarily involve other changes, 
social, political, and moral, of immense interest and importance. 
The fact is well established, that the history of the world has 
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always run in lines parallel with its great commercial channels. 
If then, America is to become the centre of the world, she will be 
so, not mainly in a physical or commercial sense, but in one far 
higher, more important, and involving the weightiest responsibili- 
ties. At the present moment, the eyes of all nations are turned 
towards this Republic. The rich and the poor, the oppressor and 
the oppressed, are looking to us for an asylum from the political 
storms which agitate Kurope—as to a Canaan of rest, where peace 
and plenty—where civil and religious liberty may be secured for 
themselves and their children. 

No one acquainted with the philosophy of history, and competent 
to estimate the influence of historical causes, can fail to see that in 
the existence of the American Republic, are involved the dearest 
interests of humanity in all coming time. Its central position— 
the immense extent and fertility of its territory—its boundless 
sources of wealth—its free institutions, and the intelligence and 
enterprize of its inhabitants,—all these elements of national great- 
ness combine to render the problem of our future destiny infinitely 
momentous to the world. 

What then, is to be the future character of this nation? Will 
the different portions of our widely extended territory still be bound 
together in a living, social, and civil union? Shall we maintain 
our present form of government, our free institutions, our social 
order, our habits of morality and industry? Will the elements of 
intellectual and moral worth, now in the process of development, 
continue to grow with our growth, and strengthen with our strength, 
until our experiment of self-government, conducted to a triumphant 
issue, shall present to the world, a “model republic,” in which shall 
be seen the long predicted perfectionment of the human race—a 
regenerated state of society where virtue and happiness shall find 
a perpetual dwelling place, and freedom weep no more over the 
woes and oppressions of her children? All this we hope for, and 
yet we hope with trembling. There are influences now felt— 
causes now in operation, which if suffered fully to develope them- 
selves, will rend the Republic into fragments, and entomb forever 
the last hope of the nations. But we trust that God in his provi- 
dence, has reserved America for a nobler destiny ; that she has a 
mission to perform of the sublimest import, an influential agency 
to exert in the regeneration of the world. If we do not misappre- 
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hend the Divine purpose in relation to our Republic, and to the 
historical causes here concentrating, the vital forces inherent in 
our government and institutions will master all the antagonisms 
that threaten their overthrow, and we shall stand as a beacon 
light to the struggling millions of the old world, till suffering 
humanity, disenthralled, redeemed and elevated, shall rejoice in 
one grand jubilee of liberty, equality, and universal fraternity. 

But this glorious consummation is not to be reached by any 
appliances of mere human device. Not by any forms of govern- 
ment, not by any extension of the elective franchise, not by any 
merely intellectual development, however it may challenge the 
world’s admiration—not by the empire which art and science may 
give to man over the elements of nature, nor yet by any scheme 
for the equalization of the products of human labor, and the sources 
of human enjoyment. It is not in any code of laws, or bill of 
rights, or constitutions, that we are to trust for the perpetuity of 
our Republic, or the grand results which under God, it is destined, 
we believe, to accomplish. 

The well being of the race is more affected by moral causes than 
by institutions, either civil or political. It is in the spirit and char- 
acter of a people that their true honor and happiness consist. If 
the masses are to be made truly happy, they must be made truly 
virtuous and good. If social perfection is ever to be realized, it 
must spring, not from the multiplication of the means of enjoy- 
ment, or from institutions, civil or political, but from the renovation 
of the heart. And this essential element of moral purity, and 
social perfection, can be secured to us as a people, only in one way 
—by the living, renewing power of Christianity. 'This is the only 
conservative influence adequate to check the destructive tendencies 
of the grandeur and wealth, the luxury and corruption which have 
conducted so many powerful nations to their final overthrow. To 
this system alone, modern civilization owes all its superiority over 
the civilization of past ages. The religion of the Bible, distorted, 
perverted, and abused as it is by the pride and selfishness which 
have opposed"themselves to its proper influence, has carried Chris- 
tendom to a point of social and moral development, far higher than 
that attained by the most polished Pagan nations of antiquity. 
Its genius is a genius of freedom, its spirit, a spirit of love. For 
eighteen hundred years, it has been struggling with the deeply 
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rooted principle of evil, which until the advent of the Saviour, held 
undisputed possession of the earth, and to its partial prevalence in 
the conflict, we are indebted for all the blessings which mark the 
progress of modern improvement. 

But it is not the Christianity of forms and dogmas, of creeds or 
sects, which must save our country from the dangers that encom- 
pass us, if our grand experiment is to be successful. It is not sim- 
ply in a polite and formal recognition of the truths of the Bible, 
not in a rejection of atheistic and infidel negations as an unfash- 
ionable creed—not in a few well turned compliments to the insti- 
tutions of the Gospel, that our help is to be found. Christianity 
in its principles, its precepts, its Divine spirit must control and re- 
novate the heart—must be made to regulate the detail of indi- 
vidual and national intercourse, must become a vital, living power, 
permeating and sanctifying the whole social organization, in order 
to secure the permanent welfare and true glory of the country. 
Our institutions were formed under the auspices of the Bible, which 
was justly regarded by our fathers as the text book of civil as well 
as religious liberty, and they can only be preserved by a general 
diffusion of the principles and spirit of that holy Book. A religion 
of the elite, while the lower classes are left in spiritual ignorance, 
will be to us inevitable destruction. Other governments may be 
kept stable amid political commotions, by balancing the interests 
and passions of one class of the community against those of another. 
With us, there is but one class, the people. Hence our liberties 
can only be preserved, and our institutions supported, while- the 
people are restrained by moral principle. We have provided no 
checks to the turbulence of passion—-we have raised no barriers 
against the encroachments of a tyrannical majority—and thus, the 
very forms in themselves so admirable, are at any moment liable 
to become the intolerable instruments of a merciless and remediless 
oppression. ‘To prevent this there is but one means—we challenge 
the records of universal history to furnish another. Christianity, 
in its vital power must be brought to pervade and sanctify the 
masses—it must meet and overcome the spirit of worWlliness, pride, 
and self-will, and the universal passion for gain which are the 
characteristics of the age, or it will infallibly be mastered by them, 
“and crushed beneath the wheels of the mighty movement by 
which the world rushes on to destruction.” 
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It becomes then, to every rightly judging mind, a question of 
intense interest—how shall Christian influence best be brought to 
bear on the vast and rapidly increasing masses of our population, 
so as to secure the desired result ? 

To answer this question fully, would lead us far beyond the 
limits of the present article ; we shall therefore pass by the varied 
and important agencies of the pulpit, the press, associated and 
individual exertion, to address ourselves to the women of America, 
as among the most efficient instruments by which this work is to 
be accomplished. 

If the sacred fires of patriotism and religion are to be kept alive 
in the hearts of the people, it must be done, not as of old by conse- 
crated vestals, but by the wives, mothers, and daughters of the 
land. They are the guardian spirits, who are to watch over and 
nourish the flame on the altar of our liberties. Their teachings 
and example, if true to their mission, will furnish the Republic 
with a conservative power, more reliable than paper constitutions, 
or bills of rights, and will throw around it a wall of defence, more 
effective than frowning batteries or naval armaments. 

Man’s susceptibility to female influence, is one of the most power- 
ful and controlling elements of his character. We need not go 
back to the days of antiquity, or search among the records of chiv- 
alry in the middle ages, for proofs of the power of this influence, 
and its omnipotence for weal or woe. Human nature is still the 
same, and the religion of the Gospel, in rescuing woman from the 
degradation of centuries, and modern civilization in elevating her 
to her present position, assuredly have not diminished her moral 
power. If the bright, but unreal halo thrown about her by a 
romantic devotion, has vanished forever, the light of truth in 
bringing out the solid excellencies of her character, has increased 
an hundred fold, her capabilities of usefulness and happiness.— 
Even now, comparatively undeveloped as are her powers and ener- 
gies, she is constantly exerting an influence which is felt through 
all the ramifications of society, and controls its most secret springs. 
We say this, not to gratify an overweening vanity which has too 
long found its food in unmeaning compliments, but with a deep 
sense of the responsibilities imposed by God himself upon a sex 
thus constituted and endowed. 

Thanks to the teachings of Christianity, woman has learned at 
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length, her true dignity and destiny. She has learned that life is 
to be something more than a school of empty pageantry—“a court 
where folly and fashion are the presiding deities’—that she has 
duties of a higher order than simply to please the eye, and gratify 
the taste of creation’s lord, “to adjust the toilet, project dresses, 
study colors, assort ribbons, and mingle flowers.” 

In this nineteenth century, when mind is every where. awake 
and in motion, when the hosts of light and darkness are mustering 
for a final conflict, and the cry of suffering, struggling humanity 
comes to us on every breeze, the duties which press upon the 
women of this land, are as high and binding as the claims of that 
Christianity which has raised them from the ignorance and oppres- 
sion of heathenism, and gifted them with the power of becoming 
benefactors of their species. 

The spirit of the age—its wants—its strange and stirring events 
—and the whirl and din of its outward life; these considerations 
should form a stimulus more potent to the Christian female than 
pleasure, wealth or ambition ever yet supplied. 

If the free institutions of which we boast are to be preserved and 
transmitted to our children, we must have patriots whose love of 
country shall be a holy passion, free from the alloy of selfishness 
and ambition—statesmen whose incorruptible integrity shall be 
unstained by the breath of suspicion—and Christians whose expan- 
sive benevolence shall encircle the habitable globe. 

Who shall train up a generation thus prepared for the Lord? 
Who shall mingle with the songs of the nursery the noble senti- 
ments of liberty and brotherhood, whisper in the infant ear the 
lessons of peace and love, and plant in the young heart the princi- 
ples of religious truth that shall form the future Washington or 
Howard? This vantage ground of influence is occupied by the 
mother only. She holds in her hand, the yet unsullied tablet on 
which every succeeding day will make impressions lasting as 
eternity itself—she stands at the fountain head of thought and 
feeling, to watch the tiny rills as they bubble up and gush forth, 
ere long, it may be, to become turbid streams, defying alike direc- 
tion and restraint. It is her high privilege to imbue the tender 
mind with lessons of heavenly wisdom—to seize the first indica- 
tions of opening intellect, and consecrate it to God. How strong 
and indelible are the impressions received in childhood from the 
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voice and eye of a mother! John Randolph of Roanoke used to 
say—“I should have been a French atheist, but for my recollec- 
tion of the time when my departed mother used to take my little 
hand in hers, and on my bended knees make me say— Our 
Father who art in heaven.’” ‘There are few eminently great and 
good men who have not expressed deep gratitude to God for the 
example, counsels, and prayers of a pious mother—and in almost 
every instance, while we pay the tribute of just admiration to the 
philanthropist, the patriot, or the sage, our hearts demand—“show 
me the mother whose training has done this, that I may pay my 
homage to her for the work which, under God, her hands have 
wrought.” And is she not a benefactor of her race, in no common 
degree, who has been instrumental in raising up a master-spirit to 
leave his impress for good upon the age and nation in which he 
lives? But all cannot be great. Few mothers have knelt beside 
the cradle of a Watts, a Newton, a Milton, a Wilberforce, or a 
Washington. ‘True, but all may be good—and goodness as far 
exceeds mere brilliancy of intellect, as the beneficial light of the 
sun excels the lurid radiance of a midnight conflagration. ‘There 
are multitudes of devoted men and women, whose names, though 
not inscribed on the records of fame, shall shine as stars in the king- 
dom of God forever, whose first lessons of piety and self-sacrifice, 
were learned at a mother’s knee, and caught from her revered lips. 

To save and bless our country—to ensure the perpetuity of our 
institutions, and to render this Republic a blessing to the world, 
we want mothers who shall understand and worthily fulfil their 
holy vocation. We want women, in whom the lofty devotion and 
stern patriotism of the mother of the Gracchi, shall be united with 
the softer and lovelier attributes of the Christian matron—women 
whose purity and truth shall guard the domestic sanctuary from 
the intrusion of vice, as the cherubim and flaming sword guarded 
the entrance of a lost Eden. We want, and must have, for the 
exigencies of the times, wives and mothers who shall be, not the 
creatures of impulse and excitement, the devotees of fashion, or 
the votaries of pleasure—but co-operators in the work of a world’s 
renovation, sober, earnest, thoughtful, deeply alive to the wants of 
humanity and the claims of God. It is not to the soulless, heart- 
less beings whose only employment is to torture the wires of the 
piano—skim over the pages of the last novel—traverse the streets 
in search of something new—or shine in places of fashionable 
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amusement ; not to the shrinking sentimentalist, whose tears are 
all shed over imaginary woes, nor yet to the literary dreamer, 
gifted though she may be, whose energies are wasted in specula- 
tion alone, that we are to look for the educators of; the future 
defenders of the Republic. Not such were the noble women who 
came to America in the May Flower. Not such were the matrons 
of 76, who cheered and supported the heroes of the revolution in 
that severe, but glorious struggle. ‘The world is to witness a yet 
fiercer conflict between liberty and oppression, light and darkness, 
ere the final triumph of truth is attained, and in this conflict, we 
doubt not, America is destined to act an important part. 

To the women of this generation then, as the mothers, educators 
and companions of those who are to lead the van in the coming 
contest, the world is looking with hope and expectation, and if 
there is any thing valuable in the liberties bought with blood— 
any thing sacred in the domestic constitution, or any thing inspir- 
ing in the sublime teachings of Christianity, that expectation 
may not, must not be disappointed. 


WOMAN’S CHAMPION. 


BY MRS. E. B. KINNEY. 


INSCRIBED TO HON. ELLIS LEWIS, 


On reading his Letter to the New-York Typographical Society, in which he eloquently vindicaics 
the Rights of Woman. 


Woman, behold for thy defence With Eden’s blight—its sword of flame, 
A Champion comes at length, And man’s sad banishment ! 
Whose weapon is his eloguence— 
Whose armor is his strength. But who presumptuously will dare 
Take up the gauntlet sent, 
As true a knight, as those of old, And meet thee, Champion of the Fair 
Who—dubbed on bended knee— In Reason’s tournament ? 
Took with the oath of knighthood bold, 
The soud of chivalry ; Let him who dares accept the glove, 
Armed cap-a-pie advance ; 
Is he, who in thy gentle cause, For he shall truest metal prove, 
The gauntlet bravely throws Who breaks with tice the lance ! 
In face of long established laws 


That woman’s rights oppose : So take of Fancy’s flowers new-blown, 
This coronal from me; 
In face of wrongs, that have her name 2 Since woman did the victor crown 


Too long with frailty blent— In days of Chivalry. 


! 

















WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


BY T. S&S ARTHUR. 


A most important event had occurred in the family of Mr. Pills- 
bury ; an event, long looked for with strange and doubtful feelings. 
Mr. Pillsbury, in his station, hardly knew what to do with himself ; 
and Mrs. Pillsbury was so happy that she did nothing but smile 
all the time. She would have laughed outright at least a dozen 
times in an hour, so exceedingly joyful did she feel, had it not been 
for a certain grave-faced, matronly personage, whose business it 
was to see that she did not get over-excited about any thing, and 
thus endanger her health. But we are getting no nearer to what 
we are trying to say, than when we began. So we shall have to 
come bolt out with the truth, in plain, understandable English, 
and tell the reader that Mrs. Pillsbury had a baby. Being the 
first baby that had appeared in the family, of course it was the 
dearest little darling that ever blessed a mother’s delighted eyes. 

What a sensation did the little stranger’s advent create! What 
new hopes and feelings were awakened! How the minds of the 
parents enlarged with higher views of their responsibility in life! 
They had never been so happy; had never regarded each other 
with so tender a love as now pervaded their bosoms. An hour, 
and, sometimes, two hours earlier than usual, would the father 
return from his store in the evening, and for no other reason than 
to gratify the desire he felt to see the baby. He was far more 
punctual at dinner time than he had been, and rarely ever went 
out at night. Before the baby came, Mr. Pillsbury had acquired 
rather a bad habit of spending his evenings away from home. 

The first few weeks that succeeded to the baby’s appearance, 
was Paradisaical in their peace and joy ; and there is no telling 
how long this delightful state would have remained, had not the 
questions been daily asked by new and old visiters— 

“What’s its name?” “Hav’nt you named the baby yet” 
“How do you call the little dear?” And so on in a hundred 
varied ways. 

“Name it William,” said one. “Callit Edward,” suggested an- 
other. “Oh! Ferdinand is such a beauty of a name: call him 
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Ferdinand,” urged another. And so it went on, until almost every 
christian and unchristian name in the whole catalogue had been 
brought forward. 

But, of all the names that had been offered or suggested to her 
own mind, only one was considered by the mother as worthy of 
her baby. As for your common, unmeaning, Johns and Henrys 
and Peters, she could not tolerate them. Mr. Pillsbury had dif- 
ferent views.—- 

“ Give the child a good plain name. One that he will never be 
ashamed of asa boy ora man. William is an excellent name; 
so is Henry ; so is Edward; and so is Alfred. In fact, there are 
dozens of names, any one of which will sound as musical as a flute 
in a week’s time.” 

But Mrs. Pillsbury shook her head in a most positive way at al] 
these suggestions. No vulgar Dicks, Toms, Bills, or Neds for her. 
On this subject she was, I am sorry to admit, positively rude, at 
times, to her husband. If she did’nt say outright, she thought— 
“f reckon its my baby; and I'll have some say in naming it.” 
The “some” proved, in the end, to be all the “say.” 

There was one name, it has been admitted, worthy, in the mind 
of Mrs. Pillsbury, to distinguish her baby from all other babies.— 
Mrs. Pillsbury was a pious woman, and every Sabbath, when she 
could get to church, she sat under the teachings of the excellent 
and beloved Parson King Crabtree. In her eyes, earth had never 
seen such a man as the good Mr. Crabtree ; and, as name is signi- 
ficant of quality, Crabtree always fell upon her ears with a peculiar 
music, and brought to her mind images of things good and beauti- 
ful. To every suggestion of a name by her husband, of course 
Mrs. Pillsbury shook her head. 

“What then, will you have him called?” at last asked Mr. 
Pillsbury, in despair. 

“King Crabtree,” replied the young mother, firmly. 

“Qh, dear!” There was pain in the expression of Mr. Pillsbury’s 
voice. “Why, Emeline! Are you really beside yourself?” 

“Not by any means,” said the lady, drawing her lips firmly to- 
gether. “I speak the words of truth and soberness. I wish him 
named King Crabtree, after our dear, good pastor.” 

“Horrible! Horrible! Crab—tree—King! Why notcall him 
Catamount, or Snapping-turtle at once, and be done with it? Oh 
no, no, no! I'll never give in to that—never !” 
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Mrs. Pillsbury had but one answer to make to this—but one 
weapon with which to fight her battle. A plentiful shower of tears 
came gushing over her cheeks, and turning her face from her hus- 
band, she commenced grieving and sobbing most piteously. Poor 
Mr. Pillsbury felt that the odds were against him. He already 
saw his beautiful boy with the mill-stone, King Crabtree, hung 
about his neck, and his heart sunk withinhim. As for the parson, 
he had never been one of Mr. Pillsbury’s favorites. In fact, he had 
little faith in him. But, in the eyes of Mrs. Pillsbury, and the 
major part of the ladies of his congregation, he was little less than 
a saint. Already some half dozen young urchins had been chris- 
tened King Crabtree, and there was a fair prospect of a dozen 
more being“’blessed with the same beautiful name. 

Well, the father stood out as long as a mortal could well endure 
the various influences brought to bear upon him. At last he with- 
drew his positive refusal to have the baby named after the good 
parson—he never would give his consent—and the christening 
took place. 

It was a long time before Mr. Pillsbury could say “ Crabtree,” 
although he heard the word sounded in his ears as often as fifty 
times a day. The best he could do was to “ King” the little fellow, 
and that went terribly against the grain. But the child grew 
hourly more beautiful and interesting to the father, and by the 
time he was three years’ old, he almost forgot the unmusical name 
he bore, and could say “Crabtree” with the rest, and feel no un- 
pleasant jarring of his nerves. 

As for young King Crabtree, he had no fault to find with any 
one on the subject of his name during the years of babyhood, nor 
for a certain period of time after the days of jacket-and-trowsers 
came. 'T’o him, Crabtree was as good as any other name, and a 
little better, for it meant himself, and he entertained for himself, 
quite naturally we must admit, a particularly good opinion. But, as 
his mind opened and he began to understand the meaning of words, 
and, moreover, began to come in contact with boys at school, he 
was made sensible that there was something wrong. One sharp 
witted lad called him, in a deriding way, “ Crab”—another dignified 
him with the title of “Parson Crabtree,” and a third cried after 
him, as he passed homeward from school, “ Hallo there, Mr. Land- 
crab!” Grieved are we to record the fact, but it must be told,— 
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young King Crabtree Pillsbury had not fully attained the age of 
seven mature years, when he scandalized the name of the good 
parson after whom he had been called, by using the carnal weapons 
of fists and feet in kicking and cuffing a young chap a year older 
than himself for calling him “ Crabapple.” 

“ Oh, Crabtree! Crabtree !” exclaimed the grieved mother, when 
she learned the fact, “what will our good parson say, when he 
hears this of you? You who bearhisname! Oh! it isdreadful !” 

“ Served the young rascal right !” muttered Mr. Pillsbury aside. 
“ Glad he’s got some spirit in him. Hope the parson will hear it.” 

As for Crabtree himself, the reproof of his mother did not make 
a very deep impression, as was plain from the fact that, while she 
talked, he kept jerking his head over his left shoulder in a threat- 
ening way, and saying—“ He called me ‘ Crabapple, so he did! 
and I won’t stand it! The boys are always calling me names, 
so they are.” 

“What do they call you?” asked the mother. 

"Why, they call me ‘lobster? and ‘ crab, and ‘Parson Crabtree, 
and every thing.” 

“Just as I expected. Confound the name!” grumbled Mr. 
Pillsbury, in a low voice: not so low but that his words reached 
the ears of his wife, who cast upon him an offended look. As 
soon as they were alone, she tried to read him a little lecture, but 
he broke the ceremony short off by declaring that Crabtree was 
an awful name, and would curse their child through life. 

' “ Beelzebub is nothing to it,” he added by way of making his 
denunciation emphatic. 

There was no way to meet this but by the old dernier method 
of tears. As soon as Mr. Pillsbury saw the approach of these, he 
made a hasty retreat. 

Long before Crabtree attained his twelfth year, he was known 
as the most fiery young belligerent in the town. It took a boy 
who could bear to stand a good blow, or one far over the size of 
this pugnacious lad, to venture upon the experiment of saying 
“crab,” “lobster,” or “ parson” within reach of his ears. 

“Tm sorry to hear bad accounts of you, my lad,” said Parson 
Crabtree to the boy, in the presence of his mother. 

Crabtree hung his head and bit his finger nails. 

“Tm told that you have a fight with some of the boys at school 
almost every day. This is very wicked. How comes it?” 
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“'The boys won’t let me alone,” replied Crabtree, looking up. 

“Won't let you alone ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ What do they do to you ?” 

“ They call me Parson Crabtree.” 

“Call you Parson Crabtree!” exclaimed the minister, a little 
taken by surprize. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, they call me that, too: but Idon’t see any cause to fight 
about it,” said the parson, recovering himself. 

“But I’m not a parson! And then they call me ‘ King Crab,’ 
and ‘land crab,’ and ‘lobster,’ ‘crab apple” and every thing. If 
they’d let me alone, I’d let them alone; but they won't.” 

The parson said no more on the subject. Something struck his 
mind at the moment, and he addressed himself to Crabtree’s mother 
on a matter touching the welfare of the church. 

For the first time, a dim impression that an error had been com- 
mitted stole into the mind of Mrs. Pillsbury. She saw that the 
name of her boy, was, to some extent, at the bottom of his quarrel- 
some temper. “Quarrelsome” was the word that she, as well as 
others, applied to the boy’s disposition.to resent the many insults 
and indignities he almost daily suffered. Lads not half so amiable 
by nature, nor with half the good qualities he possessed, who were 
so fortunate as to be only Charles, or Henrys, or Williams, got on 
well enough. No one charged them with being quarrelsome.— 
The fact was, they had little or no provocation. With half as 
much to provoke them as Crabtree suffered, they would have dou- 
bled their fists with the most hearty good will. 

Yes, the error was dimly seen. But, by the time King Crabtree 
reached his fifteenth year, it was seen far moreclearly. For some 
time previously a few “enemies” of Parson Crabtree, as they were 
called, had hinted at certain scandalous things, most disgraceful to 
the minister and the church. Once the parson had boldly demanded 
of his congregation that said allegations should be investigated ; 
but his friends in the church said, that no one who knew him 
asked for such a thing ; and, moreover, they prudently enough 
concluded, that the least said about a charge like the one preferred 
against the parson, the better. And so all remained quiet for a time. 

But, the “enemies” of the parson continued to grow bolder, and 
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to gain daily in numbers. Things of a scandalous and wicked 
nature were boldly alleged to have been done by the clerical gen- 
tleman ; and hints of an intention to cite him before the civil courts 
were at length thrown out. The good people of his congregation 
could no longer shut their ears to what was passing. Common 
decency required them to sift the matter to the bottom; and so 
the leading and official men were called, the parson cited to appear, 
and witnesses, said to know of his delinquencies, called in and 
examined. Some pretty hard stories were told by some of the 
latter ; but, as they were generally based upon what Mr. or Mrs. 
Such-and-Such-a-one said, the eloquent parson, by virtue of his 
peculiar oral abilities, backed by tears at pleasure, succeeded in 
making it believed that he was a basely persecuted and deeply 
injured man. He was fully acquitted of the evils laid to his charge. 

This was a great triumph to the parson’s friends. Still, the 
tongue of scandal was not hushed. Fretted at this, threats of 
prosecution for defamation of character were thrown out ; but these 
did not produce the silence expected. 'T'wo or three members of 
the congregation, who took the.matter most seriously to heart, 
were actually about instituting proceedings against one of the 
busiest of their minister’s defamers, when the whole town was 
electrified by the news that Parson Crabtree had been cited to 
appear before one of the civil courts to answer for crimes of a most 
heinous character. What these crimes were, or, at least a part of 
them, delicacy forbids us to state. But they were minutely de- 
tailed in evidence before the court, and spread, in newspaper reports, 
all over the country. The position of Parson Crabtree, not only 
as a preacher of the gospel, but as the author of one or two reli- 
gious books, made him a conspicuous object to all. ‘There was not 
a newspaper reading man, woman, or child in the whole country, 
who did not become familiar with his name and the offences 
charged against him. The trial lasted for weeks, during which 
time the public mind, every where, continued to be greatly excited. 
At last, the court summed up the evidence, and the case was left 
with a jury of twelve men, four of whom were members of the 
parson’s own congregation. In ten minutes a unanimous verdict 
of “guilty” on all the charges was found; though the wretched 
criminal, under the influence of a false humanity, was recom- 
mended to the mercy of the court. Upon this recommendation, 
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however, the court did not see that it was right to act. The posi- 
tion, standing, and ‘influence of the culprit, rather increased than 
lessened the guilt of his offences. He was, therefore, sentenced to 
pay acertain amount of damages, and to be imprisoned at hard 
labor for the term of three years. 

At the age of sixteen, the son of Mr. Pillsbury was sent to col- 
lege. He entered as K. C. Pillsbury. 

“What do these initials represent ?” asked the president, on 
receiving the lad, and making a minute of hisname. There was 
a slight hesitation, and then the boy replied— 

“King Crabtree.” 

“Indeed! Ah? Im sorry you hav’nta better name. I sup- 
pose you were called after that rascally parson who flourished in 
your town so many years ?” 

King said yes, though he was sorry for it. 

“ Of course it’s no fault of yours, my lad,” returned the president 
encouragingly. “And as long as you have to carry the name 
about you, let it be your business to redeem it from disgrace.” 

This was a much harder task than the president supposed, at 
the moment he made the suggestion. A name once disgraced, 
and in a public and scandalous manner, cannot be redeemed in a 
single generation ; often not in ages. It was soon known among 
the students that the new comer’s name was King Crabtree.— 
Some said he was the parson’s nephew ; and others declared that 
he was actually the parson’s son. Certain little persecutions fol- 
lowed, that fretted the boy’s temper, and made him so unhappy 
that, in six months he went home, and stubbornly refused to return 
to college. His parents, who intended him for one of the learned 
professions, were greatly troubled at the perverseness of their son’s 
temper. But, neither threats, remonstrances nor persuasions were 
of any avail. He remained firm to his declaration. Daily he was 
becoming more and more morbidly sensitive to the disgrace attached 
to his name; and rather than bear fora month longer what he 
had suffered at college, he would go before the mast as a common 
sailor. This state of his feelings he was bold to declare. It made 
not the slightest impression on him for his mother or father to say— 

“ Don’t be so weak and foolish, King’—even they had dropped 
the Crabtree—“ Be more manly.” 

But young Crabtree knew where the shoe pinched ; and felt the 
slightest pressure thereon as painful. 
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About this time a good opening occurred in a shipping house in 
the town. A clerk had been sent out as supercargo, thus leaving 
a vacancy in the establishment, which the partners were desirous 
of filling with a smart, intelligent lad. The situation was a most 
desirable one, and some friends of Mr. Pillsbury suggested to him 
that it was just the place for his boy, and said they would speak 
to Mr. Green, the principal member of the house, if he desired it. 
The father was much pleased at this prospect, and so was his son 
when he heard of the place. Mr. Green was accordingly spoken 
to on the subject, and said that he would like to see the lad. So 
King was sent to the store. 

“ You're the son of Mr. Pillsbury,” said the merchant, when the 
lad introduced himself. 

“ Yes, sir,” was modestly replied. 

“You're a fine looking lad. And so you would like to bea 
merchant ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well—let me see—What is your name ?” 

The color mounted to the boy’s face, as he half stammered out, 

“ King Crabtree Pillsbury.” 

“King Crabtree. Hum-m-m. Rather an unfortunate name.” 

The boy remained silent. Mr. Green sat and thought for some 
moments. Then he said— 

“ Very well, my lad. I will think about you. There are half- 
a-dozen applicants for the place, and we will not decide about it 
for a week to come.” 

The boy departed with a weight upon his feelings. He was 
satisfied that he would not get the place. ‘ 

“T’ve seen Mr. Pillsbury’s son,” said Mr. Green, on meeting, 
shortly afterward, one of the individuals who had interested him- 
self in the boy’s favor. 

“ Have you ? 

“ Yes.” 

“ How do you like him ?” 

“Fine, smart looking boy; but he has a dreadful bad name.” 

“Bad name! I never heard of it. Who says so?” 

“Himself. Do you want a worse name than King Crabtree !” 

“ Oh 

“Tt may be prejudice ; and, probably, is; but I could’nt have 
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any one about me with that name. Besides, I understanu the 
boy’s mother is distantly related to the old rascally parson after 
whom she called her child.” 

“T never heard that.” 

“JT reckon it will be found true. Be this, however, as it may ; 
I can’t take the lad. I never could like him nor trust him with 
that name, and it’s no use to try the experiment. His parents 
had better have drowned him at the christening.” 

Mr. Pillsbury never guessed the reason why Mr. Green did not 
take his son ; but King Crabtree understood it fully. For a year 
the unhappy boy loitered away his time, and then, almost in des- 
pair, accepted a place as mail-packer in a printing office, at a dollar 
a week. But he did not stay long in this situation. Some light 
remark about his name, caused him to assault a small lad in the 
office, and this caused his dismission. Disgusted and disheartened 
with every thing, the poor lad next set his heart upon going to 
sea. This was opposed until opposition wore itself out. Then he 
was permitted to go on board a vessel trading to South America. 
On the first voyage he behaved himself so well, that the captain 
took him for his clerk, in which capacity he sailed three times to 
Rio and back. During the last voyage home, one of the men took 
occasion, several times, to be rude to Crabtree. Repeating this 
rudeness in a more aggravated form than usual one day, the young 
man caught up a handspike, and, in the heat of the moment, 
knocked the sailor down. The blow was heavier than Crabtree 
intended to give, and the result more disastrous than he expected. 
One of the sailor’s arms was broken, and he was severely bruised 
by his fall over a piece of wood that lay on the deck. 

As soon as the vessel arrived in port, the sailor made complaint 
against Crabtree, who was arrested and placed on trial. The 
prosecutor made out a very clear case, and the young man was 
found guilty of the assault charged. The court ordered him to 
pay five hundred dollars damages, and to suffer an imprisonment 
of sixty days. 

“Were this not your first offence, King Crabtree Pillsbury,” 
said the judge, in passing sentence, “your age, and the provocation 
alledged to have been received, would have inclined the court to 
visit your conduct with a lighter penalty. But though young in 
years, you come before this court as an old offender. In the hope 
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that you may be led to change your evil courses, I give you sixty 
days imprisonment as a time for sober reflection.” 

Utterly confounded by such a declaration on the part of the 
judge, the unhappy young man was taken from the court-room 
and conveyed to prison. The captain with whom he had sailed, 
and who was much attached to him, was present during the trial, 
and at its conclusion. He was no less confounded than Pillsbury 
at the strange assumption of the judge. As soon as the court ad- 
journed, he called upon the judge, and said to him— 

“You appear to be laboring under some error in regard to the 
young man you committed to prison ?” 

“What young man ?” enquired the judge. “'The one arraigned 
on the charge of beating a sailor ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“In what respect ?” 

“You spoke of him as an old offender.” 

“ And so he is. Already he has been before this court twice for 
outrages on the rights of others.” 

“King Crabtree Pillsbury !” 

“ Yes.” 

“Depend upon it you are in error, judge.” 

“Oh, no! Do you think I could ever forget that name, ren- 
dered infamous by a certain parson who is still, I trust, in the 
penitentiary ? 

“Are you certain that the offender of whom you speak was 
named Pillsbury ?” ; 

The judge thought a few moments. 

“ Not absolutely certain,” he replied. “But, surely there cannot 
be found another man on the face of the earth, with such a chris- 
tian name ?” 

“Tt is barely possible, judge. Of one thing I am very sure, my 
clerk has not been before this court, nor any other in the United 
States, within the time you mention.” 

“ You are positive of that ?” 

“ Positive.” : 

“'The docket of cases tried will show,” said the judge. 

Accordingly there was an examination made, when it turned 
out that the previous culprit was named King Crabtree Parker. 
He was from the same town with Pillsbury, and had been named 
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in compliment to the good Parson Crabtree. His name had, 
doubtless, proved his ruin. 

This discovery altered the case entirely. The unhappy young 
man was brought before the court, and the sentence commuted to 
a fine of one hundred dollars. 

“And now, young man,” said the judge, in dismissing him, 
“take my advice and petition the Legislature to change your 
name ; for, depend upon it, while you bear the one you now have, 
no good fortune can ever find you in this world. It is as bad as 
the mark upon the forehead of Cain.” 

This piece of advice was acted upon by Pillsbury immediately. 
The Legislature being in session, he sent up a petition, and in less 
than four weeks he was plain John Pillsbury. From that time he 
felt like a new man, and when he wrote his name, he did so with- 
out the sense of disgrace that had for years haunted him like a 
blasting spectre. He became more cheerful, and companionable, 
and more confident as he looked into the future. Ina year or 
two, he became mate of the vessel, and, in a few years afterwards, 
on the captain’s retiring, was elevated to his place. About this 
time he married. On the birth of his first child, its young mother 
had a fancy to name the boy after an uncle for whom she had a 
warm affection, and proposed to call him Lloyd Erskine. 

“No, no,” said the father, most positively, “let it be Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, just as you please. Any plain, common name is good 
enough, and will carry him safely through life. But I would’nt 
call a child of mine after the angel Gabriel.” 

“ Why not?” innocently enquired the wife. 

“ Simply because, if the angel Gabriel were to fall and disgrace 
his name, my boy would have to bear a ae of the stigma. No— 
no. Never name a child after any body; for all are human, and 
therefore liable to fall into evil. Arnold was once thought to be 
an honorable man ; and, during this period of his life, some rela- 
tive or friend may have called achild after him. If so, how deeply 
disgraced must that second-hand bearer of the name, Benedict 
Arnold, have felt through his whole life. No—no. Let it be plain 
John, William, or Edward, as you fancy ; but nothing more.” 

And so the child was called John Pillsbury. We will simply 
remark, in conclusion, that unlike his father, he was never 
ashamed of his name. 

















THE CHILD’S LAST GIFT—A BALLAD. 


BY MRS. MARY N. MEIGS. 


A urtze child on a lowly bed, 
In a poor man’s hovel lay, 
With a ragged pillow beneath his head, 
And his lips as wan as clay, 
With one pale hand on a little book, 
And one on a young child’s head, 
Who was kneeling down at the evening prayer, 
By the sick boy’s lowly bed. 


“Do you mind them, Willie, the words you say, 
Each pure and holy word ? 

And do you think when you speak them here, 
By the angels they are heard ?” 

Thus spake the boy to the little child, 
As he rose up from his knee, 

Then drew him down to the lowly bed, 
And kissed him tenderly: 


“And, Willie,” he said, “I am going away, 
To dwell in a holy place, 

To hear the song of the angel band, 
And look in each glorious face, 

And this little book I have loved so well, 
Dear Willie, your own shall be, 

That when I have gone to my heavenly home, 
You may read it, and think of me. 


“It is not a book of wondrous tales, 
Or songs of the olden days; 

But oh! it is full of the holiest prayers, 
And the sweetest words of praise ; 

The words, dear Willie, our mother used, 
Whenever she knelt to pray ; 

The very prayers—I have read them oft— 
That were said on her burial day. 


And words are here, that were sung of old, 
By the martyr-saints, who died 

On rack, and cross, and in burning flame, 
For the sake of the Crucified: 


And I remember how oft I sat 
By my mother’s knee, to hear, 

‘When she sang in the twilight those holy hymns, 
With her voice so soft and clear. 
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“Tt was long ago, yet I mind it well, 
And, Willie, I little guessed 

We should sing together the Saviour’s praise, 
So soon in His heaven of rest. 

That glorious heaven! Ah! do not weep, 
Dear Willie, that thus ‘twill be; 

We shall still be near on our angel wings, 
To shelter and comfort thee. 


“We'll come in dreams to this lowly room, 
In the dark and silent night ; 

And thy spirit, Willie, perhaps may know, 
How the poor dim place is bright. 

We'll whisper thee words of peace, and tell 
Of the pure, immortal streams, 

Such heavenly words of the “ Better Land” 
As are only heard in dreams. 


* And, Willie, whenever you kneel to pray, 
Will you read this little book ?” 

He ceased, but upon his pallid face, 
Was a calm and saintly look: 

One parting moan, one half-drawn sigh— 
Then all his pains were o’er, 

And the sick boy went from his lowly bed, 
To the angels, evermore. 





ABUSES OF POETRY. 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


Since from the best impulses of poetic nature, the very element 
of poetry appears progressive and beneficent, how sadly sounds to 
our ears the merry flow of verse which is dedicated to the worst 
passions, to vice and crime. How its mellow numbers grate on 
the good man’s ear, with that worst dissonance of all, an inward 
discord veiled by outward harmony. The more perfect the carved 
pearl and gold of the vessel, the more sickening the unclean 
draught it bears. Yet in spite of its venom, men must and will 
admire the greatly uttered, the strong, the mighty, and the bril- 
liant ; for these are intrinsically noble and worthy, and no base- 
ness of purpose can destroy the majesty of heroic numbers, or 
quench the fire of a flashing lyric. 


a 
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Association can make them odious, for nerves must shrink though 
the eyes are delighted, when the glittering serpent that has stung 
us, waves his bright undulations before us. Yet were we secure 
from his sting, armed with the magician’s power to sport unharmed 
with his burnished crest, that spiral coil, and arrowy tongue, and 
glowing eye, would please for their abstract beauty, as now they 
startle by their associated venom. 

Unhappily there are not many minds so shielded against the 
poison of a corrupt literature, while yet the moral nerves are not 
keenly enough sensitive to the deadliness of its touch, to shrink 
from the beauty that is laden with death. The sense of beauty 
and melody, or that of strength and valor, is sooner wakened than 
the moral nature, and because it is a sense, and not pure essence. 
They stand, these noble senses, on the outside of the soul and talk 
with things, and bring tidings to that silent recluse,—the Spirit, of 
what is passing in the outward world. Happy for it if they bring 
true messages, and if it has so found its own centre and purpose 
that their mis-creations people it not with errors to be slain, and 
urge it not into ill deeds to be retracted through tears. 

Let us not suppose that men love the heroic and brilliant in 
Poetry better than truth, though they admire them in spite of 
truth. They admire what is indeed admirable, but which men 
with less poetical tastes would be repulsed from, for its violence to 
virtue or truth. It is not unfrequent for good men to admire and 
laud the rhymed and rythmed stupidity of excellent moralists, 
pious and blameless, but fatal versewrights, who have no more 
claim to the name of poets than a faithful hen has to be called 
‘feathered warbler. The miserable verse has, with them, no 
more effect on its chiming goodness of thought, than in the former 
case the unrighteous idea disturbed the reigning melody of its ex- 
pression. 'Thought.is better than expression, but when the thought 
is poetry the expression cannot be wholly barren; nay more, when 
the expression is grand and powerful to move us, it must bear some 
truth in its sounding numbers. 

It will be in vain for us to attempt to force down the mental 
throats of cultivated men, the dryest common-place, though of 
strictest virtue and most faultless religion, in the name of poetry, 
while the creaking husks of expression crackle and drag, and clog 
our most willing jaws. It willnot down. So too, it is an idle effort 
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to read men out of the love of the grand and noble in poetry even 
though debased to glorify the infernal trade of war, or fling its 
flashing foam-heads into the venomous wine-cup. So long as 
heroism and the love of pleasure, for portions of the human mind, 
no force of moral precept can strip them of their delight. They 
are natural elements, and will have a voice in spite of resisting 
moral and religious habits of thought. 

The case is only made worse by attempting to dignify correct 
dullness, and degrade magnificent error. We want the great and 
the good married, not killed when they get separated. Let us call 
for heroic truth and sparkling virtues; let us summons the poet 
to give us majestic war-songs of the trampled right, songs whose 
sublime tones shall ring out grander than the loudest trump of 
martial heroism, and set the world on fire by their very fervency, 
even where their glorious truth is not yet acknowledged. 

Twine a wreath to the Goddess Temperance brighter than ever 
shone on the flushed brows of Bacchus. If the unwise Poets, in 
an earlier age, have made too hasty youths in love with wine 
despite its damning power, let now the wiser Poet make his 
, “mouth water” for a better draught. I will not believe the lie has 
the best of it in any fair contest. There is as much exhilaration 
in water as in wine, aye more ten thousand times. Nay, it is 
infinitely more full of capacity for poetic purposes than wine is ; 
and the true poet will make men as deliberately intoxicated with 
its sweet lyrics, as ever an old Greek Anacreon could with his 
Bacchant lays. We want the stirring and stimulation which fine 
poetry gives, when it gets thrilled through and through with the 
beautiful frenzy which comes of beautiful things. 

“Man being reasonable must get drunk ;” and the thing he 
should seek is how to do it to his own welfare and blessedness.— 
Nature is full of power to thrill him, and if he has no capacity to 
receive its pure wine of thought and suggestion, he is but half 
alive ; and if when sanctified Poesy comes to him with its prophe- 
cies and tales of beauty, pointing to the thousand daily but scarce 
noticed glories which surround us, he feels yet no deepening of his 
life, or rippling of its surface, verily he is not alive, he is a stock, a 
dry, dead stock, for your live trunk of oak feels its sap slip faster 
when the sun comes. If he were alive he would be touched by 
the fine effluence of nature, and his heart would dance within him, 
though his lips were mute. 
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We will not dethrone our Bacchus, we'll convert him; we'll 
break his wine-press, and greet him prince and promoter of all 
innocent exhilaration, crown him with white pond-lilies, and drink 
to his better life in a fresh breaker of the Thorning dew. I tell you, 
the devotee of the cup knows for himself that there is more poetry 
and charm in water than in his burning juice. He is compelled 
to acknowledge it, by the very names which he takes to attract 
us, and the figures by which he celebrates his draught. “ Moun- 
tain dew,” “ Crystal,” and the like, are titles under which he veils 
his venomous fluid—and forever he is calling his wine ‘rosy’ and 
‘ruby,’ and a hundred epithets from things beautiful and harmless. 

But the poet of virtue need not falsify his theme, nor degrade 
his words, to glorify her beauty. One flashing dew-drop has 
some right claim to relationship with the rose, but let a drop of 
your burning alcohol slip into its silken bosom, and see if they 
are kindred. Nay, you do wrong to the rose to link its sweetness 
with such a ruiner of all sweet bloom, in soulful cheek or blushing 
sod. Better seek a simile more accordant, in the flame of that 
deepmost dungeon to which the wine-fire is a guiding torch. 

As with Bacchus so with Mars. The martial spirit is only 
heroism off of the track, and heroism we must have, and will ad- 
mire, and till we can have it wrought into the fire-utterance of 
truth and right we must even be content to take it with the dis- 
count of an unholy theme, and even with the risk of being tainted 
with the bloody burden it bears. I confess, for myself, that the 
charm of a grand martial lay is irresistible, though war is utterly 
abhorrent tome. It does not even shock the moral sense, for while 
the burning utterance goes firing the quick blood, the moral power 
is busy transforming it into allegory, and the imagination is push- 
ing it away into the distance where all things are indiffereng to us, 
and all beautiful. 

The sight of one bleeding and crippled victim of war is sicken- 
ing and pitiful, but the clash of arms, the roar of cannon, and the 
incredible valor and devotion of warring men, gets so far off in 
reading, so idealized and stripped of the loathly and devilish, that 
the soul accepts them for its own history and exults in the story. 
Well may we exult too, for heroism is getting more confined to 
books, and more rare in actual contact with us, as we go more and 
more into the whirl of trade and business. While we wait for the 
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new Poet to come, or to get his great song before us, if he has 
come, we were better employed, stirring up some manliness in the 
breasts of traffic-chilled mortals, though with the spear of old 
romance, or the sword of later valor, than to hush it into death 
with spiritless mutterings, from a soul whose peace is cowardice, 
and whose forgiveness is pitiful imbecility. 

Peace will yet build her heroics as grandly as war’s. She has 
a broader field and more varied and fitting materials, with no 
violence and blood to draw back half the worth with which courage 
endows her works. There will ever be room for martyrly devotion, 
and unbounded heroism ; and work for the bravest souls to do, 
bent on divinest aims, and finding in this way all that can dignify 
the poet’s song, and fire the listener’s soul. 

While the high hearted go forth to their work of renovation, 
they are not less poets than heroes, doing by saying, and saying 
by their deeds ; and then the bard need claim no privilege to his 
order ; he, too, shall bé a warrior and his songs a battle. It will 
then be no discredit in the eyes of good men, that his lays are war- 
like, for when all war is trained under the banners of love, and all 
weapons are beaten into the bloodless tools of mighty thought, 
“warlike” will be godlike. ‘Then the heroic, ennobled to a worthy 
cause, shall swell up, a deep organ-base for the fine tremblings of the 
purified lyric, attuned to the full harmony of Human Progress. 


oo , 
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“ And have thou faith in human nature still, 
Though evil thoughts abound, and acts of ill, 
Though innocence in sorrow shrouded be, 

And tyranny’s strong step walks bold and free! 
For many a kindly, generous deed is done, 
Which leaves no record underneath the sun, 
Self-abnegating love and humble worth, 

Which yet shall consecrate our sinful earth! 

He that deals blame, and yet forgets to praise, 
Who sets brief storms against long summer-days, 


Hath a sick judgment.” 
— Hon. Mars. Norton. 





THE PARK AND CITY HALL, NEW-YORK. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


WE have the pieasure of presenting our readers this month, with 


a superb engraving of the Park and City Hall of New-York, the \ 


former of which is a triangular area of more than ten acres, lying 
between Broadway, Chatham and Chambers-streets, laid out with 
walks, planted with trees, and surrounded by an iron fence which 
cost upwards of $15,000. It contains the City Hall, the old Alms 
House, and Post Office, and the Hall of Records. At its southern 
extremity, it is adorned with a public fountain, within a basin, one 
hundred feet in diameter, with a variety of jets which ai occasion- 
ally changed. The fountain is surrounded by a massive marble 
coping with a stone scroll top, bordered with shrubs and flowers, 
presenting an appearance highly ornamental and beautiful. 

The City Hall is perhaps the finest building in the city, and one 
of the finest in the United States. It is 216 feet in length, 105 in 
width, the front and ends constructed of white marble, and the rear 
of brown freestone. It was erected in 1803, at an expense of half 
a million, and is two stories high above the basement, with an attic 
story in the centre building. In the cupola, is a clock of superior 
workmanship, and on the top, a colossal figure of Justice. In the 
upper part of the cupola, is a room occupied by a watchman whose 
business it is to give an alarm in case of fire, as from this elevated 
position, he can overlook the whole city. An immense bell hangs 
in a less elevated cupola, whose deep, solemn tones, announce by 
the number of strokes the district in which a fire occurs. 'The front 
of the City Hall is ornamented with columns and pilasters of the 
Ionic, Corinthian and Composite orders, rising in regular gradation, 
each above the other. The building is entered by a flight of twelve 
marble steps. In the centre is a double staircase ascended by mar- 
ble steps, leading to a circular gallery, floored with marble, from 
which ten columns of the Corinthian order ascend to the ceiling, 
where is a panelled dome ornamented with stucco, and a skylight 
which gives light to the interior of the building. There are in the 
building twenty-eight offices and rooms, the most important of 
which are the Governor’s room, and the chambers of the Common 
Council, and Assistant Aldermen. 

Broadway, the great fashionable thoroughfare of the city, forms 
the western side of the verdant triangle, and just at the Park, its 
crowd of business, beauty and fashion is thickest. 
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Tu1s Scuoor is located in West Bloomfield, N. J., fifteen miles distant from New-York City, and six from Newark, upon a 
commanding eminence of 800 feet above the level of the ocean, from which a clear view is obtained of New-York, Brooklyn, the 
Bay, and the surrounding country. This location, for retirement, health, salubrity of atmosphere, and beauty of mountain sce- 
aery, is not surpassed by any in the country, Itis easy of access, having direct communication with New-York four times a day. 
The object of this Institution is to prepare Young Gentlemen for entering college, or a business life, by a thorough and systematic 
course of instruction. The Principal does not desire a large School, but a select number of Pupils, well disciplined, and willing 
to be guided in the path of virtue and usefulness. In order to secure and retain desirable members of this School, no viciory 
or unprincipled boy is received, and no one retained in the School whose influence is immoral, or in any way injurious to his asso 
ciates. The Pupils enjoy the comforts of a home in the family of the Principal, being invited to the parlor, where they associat 
with other members of the family and those who frequently visit the Institution. hss 

The Government of the School is conducted on strictly religious principles, and the pupils are controlled by appeals to the 
moral feelings, rather than by fear of punishment. The Bible is the standard of morals, and each Pupil is required to study 
daily ; also, to attend ehurch with the Principal on the Sabbath. Being desirous to secure a proper degree of eorrespondence f 
dress, and prevent some of the evils arising from different styles of clothing in the same family, a uniform dress has been adopted 
for the School. The year is divided into sessions of five months each, commencing on the first ofMay and November. It is de- 
sired that the Pupils should not de absent durjng the session, and that parents should visit them at the Institution. 


TAR MS. 


No Scholar will be received for less time than one quarter, and no deduction will be made for voluntary absence. 

Each article of elothing must be marked with the owner’s name, and an inventory placed in each trunk of all thearticics 
brings to the School. 

The charges for Board and Tuition in the English branches and Mathamatics are from $40 to $45 per quarter; in the Latin 
Greek languages, $50. Extra for the French, German, or Spanish language, $5; Drawing and Painting, each, $5; Music, 
use of the Piano, $10. Payments will be required quarterly in advance. 


THA OMIFORM OF TiS SOHOOL. 


The coat and pantaloons of very dark blue cloth; the coat, single breasted, to button to the throat, with ten gilt buttq 
upon the collar, placed three iaches back—the collar to turn over, with the corners round. 

For Summer, the dress suit is the dark blue coat and white pantaloons. That for common use should be grey, made of, 
terial known as “ youth’s mixt.’* For very warm weather, brown linen or drilling. 

Suits are made by Messrs. Tuorwe & Jarvis, 414 Broadway, New-York, where the buttons, made expressly for 
may be obtained. 

Caps, of a particular pattern, designed for the School, are made by Mr. MEALIO, 416 Broadway, New-York. 

N. B.—Those entering the School are not expected to diseard their every day clothing, but when worn out to rene 
uniform of the School. WARREN HOLT, Paincrpat anv P 


LDDs 


REFERENCES.—Rev. William Adams, D. D. New-York; Rev. Henry White, D. D. do.; Rev. Milton Badg 
John J. Owen, do.; Horace Eaton, do.; Jonathan Leavitt, Esq. do. ; W. M. Wilson. Esq., 23 Water Street; W. } 
Esq., 56 Gold Street; Newton Hayes, Esq., Franklin House, New-York ; Rev. I. S, Spencer, D. D., Brookivn; D 
Newark; S. R. Parkhurst, Esq., 116 First Avenue, New-York; E, R. Yale, E:q., Brooklyn: Tunis Van Brunt, 
A. Campbell, Esq., Brooklyn : George Loder, Esq , New-York. 








PROSPECTUS FOR VOL, IV., 


OF THE 


LADIES’ WREATH. 


EDITED BY MRS, S. T. MARTYN. 


Tue success of this MAGAZINE, which is yet in its infancy, is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of the PerropicaL Literature of this land. Its circulation is now, nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the oldest of our monthlies, and excels some, which claim to be, “the most * 
popular of the Magazines.” 

Our object has been, as stated in our first Prospectus, TO GIVE OUR FAIR CoUNTRY- 
WOMEN, AND INTRODUCE INTO THE FAMILY CLKCLE, A WORK CONTAINING a PURE, 
ELEVATED, CHRISTIAN LITEKATURE—a workhich should exert an ennobling 
influence upon all its readers, and help to sustain the principles, indastrious habits, 
and moral sentiments, which lie at the foandation of our Republican Liberties and Free 
Institutions. When we commenced our enterprise, it was doubted, by many, whether 
euch a work coald be sustained. The success of the WREATH has settled that question, 
and cheered the hearts of thousands, who have mourned over the deleterious influence of 
much of the light literature of the day. 

It gives us much pleasure to be able to state, that we have been encouraged, in our ep 
terprise, not.only by a steady and rapid increase of our circulation, but by the voice of the 
pablic press, both secular and religious, and by numerous epistles of commendation from 
the best minds and noblest. hearts in the land. 

GBSmbellishments, 

Our EMBELLISHMENTS speak for themselves. We only echo the voice of the press gene- 
rally, when we say. our FLOWER PLATES have not been equalled, and our STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS have not been surpassed, by any, even of THREE DOLLAR 
MAGAZINES. 

THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN. THE COUNTRY. 

If Tue Wreata was made up of extracts from other works, and the flowers and plates 
were wood engravings, the cost of publication would be lessened, at least one-half. But 
our articles are all oR1GINAL, and from the pens of our very best writers—our flowers are 
Lithographed, in the best style of the art, and our Steel Engravings by the ablest and 
most popular artists in the land. The twelve numbers make a beautiful volume of 432 

ages, On fine white paper, with twenty-four splendid Engravings, all for ONE DOL- 

AR!! (4 invariably in advance. 


NEW TYPE AND SPLENDID PAPER. 


‘ The May Number, which commences the Fourth Volume, will be published on 
the 20th of March, and will contain sixteen extra pages, two fine steel engravings, 
and a splendid flower plate. We promise our subscribers that the next volume 
shall not only be the Best, but the most beautiful Magazime in the country, 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
Our list of contributors is not excelled by any periodical in the country. We 
= the names of a few of them, not having room for all. 
Mrs. L. H. Stcourney, Hon. E. Lewis, Rev. Crement E. Bass, 
“ M.N. McDonatp, — Rev. N. A. Kevres, T. S. Arruvr, 
“ Ann S.Srepuens, Mars. J. H.L. Campsett, Rev. Carros Sirs. 
“ FF. L. Smira, Miss Carouine May, D. S. Srone, Esa., 
“ C. Tueresa Crarx, Hon. Stacy G. Potts, G. F. Seccur'pe Casatr, 
« A. B. Hypa, Rev. J. Atven, D. D. Rev. D. C. Laysine, D. D. 
« ¥. Litttes, Ww. H. Burteicn, Esq, “ W. B. Tappan, 
« $Sr. Smmon, Rev.W. B. Spracus, DD., F. Hacan, Esq. 
« M. L. Garpyer, « §.D. Burcuarp, G. W. Crarxe, Esq, 
E. C. Kinney, Gero. S. Burteicn, Esq, G. F. Root, Esq., 
Mrs. S. M. Crarxe. Apranam M. Cow tes, M. D. 


PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN LADIES, 
We shall continue giving Original Portraits of distinguished American Ladies. 
everal will be inserted in the fourth volume, as soon as correct paintings can be 
ovured, from which to engrave them. 


BEST TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Ve offer to Clubs the following low terms, which are but.a few pennies above 
cost price. Four copies for one year for $3.00; eight do. do. for $6.00; four- 
do. do. for $10.00 ; twenty do. do. for $14.00. 
‘tors, who will eery the Prospectus in a conspicuous partof their papers, 
be entitled to the Magazine for one year. 





J.J. Reed, Printer, 16 Spruce-st, New-York. 





